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CHAPTER I. 

Sundeela — The large landholders of the district — Forces with the 
Amil — Tallookdars of the district — Ground suited for cantonments 
and civil offices — Places consocrated to worship — Hutteea Huron — 
Neem Sarang, traditions regarding — Landholders and peasantry of 
Sundeela — Banger and Sandeo Palee, strong against the Government 
authorities from their union — Nanhar and Seer . Nature and character 
of— Jungle —Leaves of the peepul, bur, &c., used as fodder — Want 
of good houses and all kinds of public edifices — Infanticide - Sandee 
district — Security of tenure in groves — River Gurra — Hafiz Abdulla, 
the governor — ltunjeet Sing, of Kutteearee — Thieves in the Banger 
district --Infanticide — Ilowto put down the crime — Palee — Richness 
of the foliage, and carpeting of spring crops — Kunojee Brahmins — 
) Success of the robber's trade in Oude — Shahabad — Timber taken 
down the little river Gurra to the Ganges, from the Tarao forest — 
Fanaticism of the Mooaulman population of Shahabad ; and insolence 
and impunity with which they oppress the Hindoos of the town. 

* 

The baronial proprietors in the Sundeela district arfe 
Murdun Sing, of Dhurawun, with a rent-roll of 38,000 ; 
Gunga Buksli, of Atwa, with one of 25,000 ; CJjundeeka 
Buksh, of Birwa, with one of 25,000 ; and Somere Sing, 
of Rodamow, with one of 34,000. This is the rent-roll 
declared and entered in the accounts; hut it is much 
below the real one. The Government officers are afraid 
VOL. II. n 
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to measure their lands, or to make any inquiries on the 
estates into their value, lest they should turn robbers and 
plunder the country, as they are always prepared to do. 
They have always a number of armed and brave retainers, 
ready to support them in any enterprise, arid can always 
add to their number on emergency. There is never any 
want of loose characters • ready to figllt for the sake of 
plunder alone. A tallookdar, however, when opposed to 
his government, does not venture to attack another tal- 
lookdar or his tenants. lie stands too much in need of 
his aid, or at least of his neutrality and forbearance. 

January 18, 1850. — Halted at Sundeela. To the 
north of the town there is a large uncultivated plain of 
oosur land, that would^answer for cantonments ; but the 
water lies, for some time after rain, in many places. The 
drainage is defective, but might be made good towards a 
rivulet to the north and west. There is another open 
plain to the west of the town, between the suburbs and 
the small village of Ausoo Serac, where the Trigono- 
metrical Survey has one of its towers. It is about a mile 
from east to west, and more from north to south, and well 
adapted for the location of troops and civil establishments. 
The climate is said to be very good. The town is large 
and still populous, but, the best families seem to be goin§ 
to decay, or leaving the place. Many educated persons 
from Sundeela in our civil establishments' used to leave 
their families here ; but life and property have become so 
very insecure, that they now always take them with them 
to the districts in which they are employed, or send them 
to others. I observed many good houses of burnt brick 
and cement, but they are going fast to decay, and are all 
surrounded by numerous mud-houses without coverings, 
or with coverings of the same materftl, which are hidden 
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from view by low parapets. These houses have a 
wretched appearance. 

The Atnil has twelve guns with him ; but the bullocks 
are all so much out of condition from want of food that 
they can scarcely walk ; and the Amil was obliged to hire 
a few plough-bullocks from the cultivators, to draw out 
two guns to my camp to fire the salute. They get no 
grain, and there is little or no grass anywhere on the 
fallow and waste lands, from the want of rain during 
June, July, and August. The Amil told«ne, thht he had 
no stores or ammunition for the guns; and that their car- 
riages were all gone, or going, to pieces, and had received 
no repairs whatever for the last twelve years. I had in 
the evening a visit from Rajafy Murdun Sing, of Dha- 
rawun , a stout and fat man, who bears a fair character, 
lie is of the Tilokehundee.B^s clan, who cannot inter- 
marry with each other, as they are all of the same gote or 
family. It would, according to their notions, be in- 
cestuous. 

January 19, 1850. — Ilutteeah Ilurrun, thirteen miles. 
The plain level as usual, and of the loose doomuteea soil, 
fertile in natural powers everywhere, and well tilled 
around the villages, which are more numerous than in 
any other part that we have passed over. The water is 
everywhere near the surface, and wells are made at little 
cost. A well is dug at a cost of from five to ten rupees ; 
and in the muteear, or argillaceous soil, wiH last for irri- 
gation for forty years. To line it with burnt bricks 
without cement will cost from one to two hundred rupees ; 
and to add cement will cost a hundred more. Such lining 
is necessary in light soil, and still more so in sandy or 
bhoor. They frequently line their wells at little cost with 
long thick cables, &ade of straw and twigs, and twisted 
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^round the surface inside. The fields are everywhere 
irrigated from wells or pools, and near villages well 
mauured ; and the wheat and other spring crops are 
excellent. They have been greatly benefited by the late 
rains, and in no case injured-. The ground all the way 
covered with white hoar frost, and the dews heavy in a 
cloudless sky. Finer w'eather I have never known in any 
.quarter of the world. 

This place is held sacred from a tradition, that Ram, 
rafter his expedition against Cylone, came here to bathe in 
a small tank near our present camp, in order to wash 
away the sin of having killed a Brahmin in the person of 
Rawun, the monster king of that island, who had taken 
away his wife, Seeta. TjJI he had done so, he could not 
venture to revisit his capital, Ajoodheea. There are 
many legends regarding t^e origin of the sanctity of this 
and the many other places around, which pilgrims must 
visit to complete the pykurma , or holy circuit. The most 
popular seems to be this. Twenty-eight thousand sages 
of great sanctity were deputed, with the god Indur at 
their head, on a mission to present an address to ’Brimha, 
as he reposed upon the mountain Kylas, praying that he 
would vouchsafe to point out to them the place in Hin- 
doostan most worthy to be consecrated to religious wor- 
ship. He took a discus from the top-knot on his head* 
and, whirling it in the air, directed it to proceed in search. 
After much search it rested at a place near the river 
Goomtee, which it deemed to be most fitted for the puri- 
fication of one’s faith, and which thenceforth took the name 
•of Neem Sarung , a place of devotion. The twenty-eight 
thousand sages followed, and were accompanied by 
Brimha himself, attended by the Deotas, or subordinate 
gods. He then summoned to the place no less than three 
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crores and half, or thirty millions and half of te eruts, or 
angels, who preside each over his special place of religious 
worship. All settled down at places within ten miles of 
the central point, Neem Sarung ; but their departure does 
not seem to have impaired the sanctity of the places 
whence they came. The angels, or spirits, who presided 
over them sent out these offshoots to preside at Neemsar 
aud the consecrated places around it, as trees send off 
their grafts without impairing their own powers and 
virtues. 

Misrik, a few miles from this, and one of the places 
thus consecrated, is celebrated as the residence of a very 
holy sage, named Dudeej. In a great battle between the 
Deotas and the Giants, the Deotas were defeated. They 
went to implore the aid of the drowsy god, Brimha, upon 
his snowy mountain top. He told them to go to Misrik^ 
and arm themselves with the bones of the old sage, 
Dudeej. They found Dudeej alive and in excellent 
health ; but they thought it their duty to explain to him 
their orders. He told them, that he should be very proud 
indeed to have his bones used as arms in so holy*a cause ; 
but he had unfortunately vowed to bathe at all the sacred 
shrines in India before he died, and must perform his vow. 
Grievously perplexed, the Deotas all went and submitted 
their case to their leader, the god Indur. Indur consulted 
his chaplain, Brisput, who told him, that there was really 
no difficulty whatever in the case — that the angels of all 
the holy shrines in India had been established at and,, 
around Neemsar by Brimha himself ; and the Deotas had 
only to take water from all the sacred places over which 
they presided, and pour it over the old sage, to get both 
him and themselves out of the dilemma. They did so, 
and the old sage, expressing himself satisfied, gave up his 
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life. In what mode it was taken no one can tell me. 
The Deotas armed themselves with his bones, attacked 
the Giants forthwith, and gained an easy and complete 
victory. The wisdom of the orders of drowsy old Brimha, 
in this case, is as little questioned by the Hindoos of the 
present day as that of the orders of drunken old Jupiter 
was in the case of Troy, by the ancient Greeks and 
Homans. Millions, “ wise in their generation,” have spent 
their lives in the reverence of both. 

There is hardly any sin that the waters of these dirty 
little ponds are not supposed to be capable of washing 
•away; and, over and above this, they are supposed to 
improve all the good, and reduce to order all the bad 
passions and emotions of those who bathe in them, by 
propitiating the aid of -the deity, and those who have 
influence over him. 

m 

A good deal of the land, distant from villages, lies 
waste, though capable of good tillage ; and from the all- 
pervading cause, the want of confidence in the Govern- 
ment and its officers, and of any feeling of security to 
life, property, and industry. Should this cause be re- 
moved, the whole surface of the country would become 
the beautiful garden which the parts well cultivated and 
peopled now are. It is all well studded with fine trees — 
single and in clusters and groves. The soil is good, the 
water near the surface, and to be obtained in any abund- 
ance at little outlay, and the peasantry are industrious, 
brave, and fobust. Nothing is wanted but good and effi- 
cient government, which might be easily secured. I 
found many Kunojeo Brahmins in the villages along the 
road, who tilled their own fields without the aid of plough- 
men ; and they told me, that when they had no longer the 
means to hire ploughmen, they were permitted to hold 
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their own ploughs — that is, they were not excommuni- 
cated for doing so. 

In passing along, with wheat-fields close by on ou£ left, 
while the sun is a little above the horizon on the right, 
we see a glory round the shadows of our heads as they 
extend into the fields. All see these glories around their 
own heads, but cannot see them around those of their 
neighbours. They stretch out from the head and shoulders, 
with gradually-diminished splendour, to some short dis- 
tance. This beautiful and interesting appearance arises 
from the leaves and stalks of the wheat being thickly 
bespangled with dew. The observer’s head being in the 
direct rays of the sun, as they pass over him to that 
of his shadow in the field,* he carries the glory with him. 
Those before and behind him see the same glory around 
the shadows of their own heads, but cannot see it round 
that of the head of any other person before or behind ; 
because he is on one or other side of the direct rays 
which pass over them. It is best scon when the sky is 
most clear, and the dew n^ost heavy. It is not seen over 
bushy crops such as the araliur, nor on the grass plains. 

January iiO, 1850. — Beneegunge, eight miles, over a 
slightly-undulating plain of light sandy soil, scantily cul- 
tivated, but well studded with fine trees of the best kind. 
Near villages, where the land is well watered and 
manured, the crops are fine and well varied. All the 
pools are full from the late rain, and they arc numerous 
and sufficient to w’ater the whole surface of the country, 
with a moderate fall of rain in December or January. 
If they arc not available, the water is always very near 
the surface, and wells can be made for irrigation at a 
small cost. The many rivers and rivulets which enter 
Oudc'from the Himmalaya chain and Tarae forest, and 
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flow gently through the country towards the Ganges, 
without cutting very deeply into the soil, always keep the 
water near the Surface, and available in all quarters and 
in any quantity for purposes of irrigation. Never was 
country more favoured by nature, or more susceptible of 
improvement under judicious management. There is- 
really hardly an acre of land that is not capable of good 
culture, or that need be left waste, except for the sites of 
towns and villages, and ponds for irrigation, or that would 
be left waste under good government. The people un- 
derstand tillage well, and are industrious and robust, 
capable of any exertion under protection and due 
encouragement. 

The Government has all tli^ revenues to itself, having 
no public debt and paying no tribute to any one, while 
the country receives from the British Government alone 
fifty lacs, or half a million a-year ; first, in the incomes- 
of guaranteed pensioners, whose stipends are the interest 
of loans received by our Government at different times 
from the sovereigns of Oude, as a provision for their rela- 
tives and dependents in perpetuity, and as endowments 
for their mausoleums and mosques, and other religious 
and eleemosynary establishments ; second, in the interest 
paid for Government securities held by people residing in 
Oude ; third, in the payment of pensions to the families 
of men who have been killed in our service, and to invalid 
native officers and sipahees of our army residing there ; 
fourth, in the savings of others who still serve in our 
army, while their families reside in Oude ; and those of 
the native officers of our civil establishments, whose fami- 
lies remain at their homes in Oude ; fifth, in the interest 
on a large amount of our Government securities held by 
people at Lucknow, who draw the interest not from the . 
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Resident’s Treasury, but from the General Treasury in 
Calcutta, or the Treasuries of our bordering districts, in 
order to conceal their wealth from th<j King and his 
officers. Over and above all this our Government has to 
send into Oude, to be’ expended there, the pay of five 
regiments of infantry and a company of artillery, which 
amounts to some six or seven lacs more. Oude has so 
many places of pilgrimage, that it receives more in the 
purchase of the food and other necessaries required by 
the pilgrims, during their transit and residence, than it 
sends out with pilgrims who visit shrines and holy places 
in other countries. It requires little from other countries 
but a few luxuries for the rich — in shawls from Kashmere 
and^the Punjab, silks, satins, broad-cloth, muslins, guns, 
watches^&c. from England. 

A great portion of the salt and saltpetre rcquirejl is 
raised within Oude, and so is all the agricultural produce, 
except in seasons of drought ; and the arms required for 
the troops are manufactured in Oude, with the exception 
of some few cannon and shells, and the muskets and 
bayonets for the few disciplined regiments. The royal 
family and some of the Mahommedan gentlemen at 
Lucknow send money occasionally to the • shrines of 
Mecca, Medina, Kurbala, and Nujuf Ashruf, in Turkish 
Arabia ; and some Hindoos send some to Benares and 
other places of worship, to be distributed in charity or 
laid out in useful works in their name. Some of the large 
pensions enjoyed by the relatives and , dependents of 
former sovereigns, under the guarantee of our Govern- 
ment, go in perpetuity to the shrines in Turkish Arabia, 
in default of both will and lieir. When Ghazee-od Deen 
succeeded his father on the musnud in 1814, contrary to 
his expectation and to his father’s wish, he gave the 
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minister about fifty lacs of rupees to be expended in 
charily at those shrines, and in canals, saraees, and other 
works of utility. , Letters, full of expressions of gratitude 
and descriptions of these useful works, were often shown 
to him ; but the minister, Aga Meer, is said to have kept 
the whole fifty lacs to himself, and .got all these letters 
written by his private secretaries. Some few Hindoo and 
Mahommedan gentlemen, when they have lost their places 
and favour at the Oude Court, go and reside at Cawn- 
poor, and some few other places in the British territory 
for greater security ; but generally it may be said, that 
in sp’tfe of all disadvantages Mahommedan gentlemen 
from Oude, in whatever country they may serve, like to 
leave their families in Oude, and to return and ^f>end 
what they acquire among them. They find better society 
these than in our own territories, or society more to 
their tastes ; better means for educating their sons ; more 
splendid processions, festivals, and other inviting sights, 
in which they and their families can participate without 
cost ; more consideration for rank and learning, and more 
attractive places for worship and religious observances. 
The little town of Karoree, about ten or twelve miles 
from Lucknow, has, I believe, more educated men, filling 
high and lucrative offices in our civil establishments, than 
any other town in India except Calcutta. They owe the 
greater security M’hich they there enjoy, compared with 
other small towns in Oude, chiefly to the respect in which 
they are known to be held by the British Government 
and its officers, and to the influence of their friends and 
relatives who hold office about the Court of Lucknow. 

January 21, 1849. — Sakin, tf n miles north-west. The 
country well studded with fine trees, and pretty well 
cultivated, but the soil is light from a superabundance of 
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sand ; and the crops are chiefly autumn, except in the 
immediate vicinity of villages, and cut in December. -The 
surface on which they stood this season appears to be 
waste, except where the stalks of the jowar and bajara 
are left standing for sale and use, as fodder for cattle. 
These stajks are called kurbee, and form good fodder for 
elephants, bullocks, &c., during the cold, hot, and rainy 
season. They are said to keep better when left on the 
ground, after the heads have been gathered, than when 
stacked. The sandy soil, in the vicinity of villages, pro- 
duces fine spring crops of all kinds, wheat, gram, sugar- 
cane, araliur, tobacco, &c., being well manured by drain- 
age from thte villages, and by the dung stored and spread 
over it ; and that more distant would produce the same, 
if manured and irrigated in the same way. 

The head men or proprietors of some villages along 
the road mentioned, “ that the fine state in which we 
saw them was owing to their being strong, and able to 
resist the Government authorities when disposed, as they 
generally were, to oppress or rack-rent them ; that the 
landholders owed their strength to their union, for all 
were bound to turn out and aflord aid to their neighbour 
on hearing the concerted signal of distress; that this 
league, ‘ offensive and defensive ,’ extended all over the 
Baugur district, into which we entered about midway be- 
tween this and our last stage ; and that we should see 
how much better it was peopled and cultivated in conse- 
quence than the district of JVJahomdee, to which we were 
going ; that the strong only could keep anything under 
the Chide Government ; and as they could not be strong 
without union, all landholders were solemnly^ pledged to 
aid each other, to the death, when oppressed or attacked 
by the local officers.” They asked Captain Weston, who 
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was some miles behind me, what was the Resident’s object 
in this tour, whether the Honourable Company’s €rovera- 
ment was to be introduced into Oudc? He told them 
that the object was solely to see the state of the country 
and condition of the people, with a view to suggest to the 
King’s Government any measures that might seem cal- 
culated tq improve both ; ' and asked them whether they 
wished to come under the British rule? They told him, 
“ that they should like much to have the British rule 
introduced, if it could be done without worrying them 
with its complicated laws and formal and distant courts 
of justice, of which they had heard terrible accounts.” 

The Nazim of the Tundeeawun or Bangui* district 
met me on his border, and told me, “ that he was too 
weak to enforce the King’s orders, pr to collect his re- 
venues ; that he had with him one efficient company of 
Captain Bunbury’s corps, with one gun in good repair, 
and provided with draft-bullocks, in good condition ; and 
that this was the only force he could rely upon ; ^while 
the landholders were strong, and so leagued together for 
mutual defence, that, at the sound of ft matchlock, or any 
other concerted signal, all the men of a dozen large 
villages would, in an hour, concentrate upon and defeat 
the largest force the King’s officers could assemble ; that 
they did so almost every year, and often frequently within 
the same year; that he had nominally eight guns on 
duty with him, but the carriage of one had already gone 
to pieces ; and those of the .rest had been so long without 
repair that they would go to pieces with very little firing ; 
that the draft-bullocks had not had any grain for many 
years, and were hardly able to walk ; and he was in 
consequence obliged to hire plough-bullocks, to draw the 
gun required to salute the Resident ; but he had only 
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ten days ago received an order to gi*e them grain him- 
self, charge for it in his accounts, and hold himself 
responsible for their condition ; that they had been so 
starved, that he was obliged to restrict them to a few 
ounces a-day at first, or they would have all died/rom 
over-eating.” This order has arisen from my earnest 
intercession in favour of the artillery draft-bullocks ; but 
so many are interested in the abuse, that the order will 
not be long enforced. Though the grain will, as here- 
tofore, be paid for from the Treasury, it will, I hear, be 
given to the bullocks only while I am out on this 
tour. 

In the evening some cultivators came to complain that 
they Had been robbed of all their bhoosa (chaff) by a 
sipahee from my camp. I found, on inquiry, that the 
sipahee belonged to Captain llearsey’s five companies of 
Frontier Police; that these companies had sixteen' four- 
bullock hackeries attached to them for the carriage of 
their “tents and luggage ; and that, these hackeries had 
gone to the village, and taken all that the complainants 
had laid up for their own cattle for the season ; that such 
hackeries formerly received twenty-sdven rupees eight 
annas a-month each, and their owners were expected to 
purchase their own fodder ; but that this allowance had 
for some years been cut down to fourteen rupees a-month, 
and they were told to help themselves to fodder wherever 
they could find it ; that all the hackeries hired by the King 
and his local officers, for the use of troops, .establishments, 
&c. had been reduced at the same rate, from twenty- 
Icven eight annas a-month to fourteen, and their owners 
received the same order. All villages near the roads 
along which the troops and establishments move are 
‘plundered of their bhoosa, and all those within ten miles 
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of the place, wher# they may be detained for a week or 
fortnight, are plundered in the same way. 

The Telinga corps and Frontier Police arc alone pro- 
vided with tents and hackeries by Government. The 
Nujqeb corps are provided with neither. The Oude 
Government formerly allowed for gach four-bullock 
hackery thirty rupees a-month, from which tivo rupees 
and half were deducted for the perquisites of office. The 
owmers of the hackeries were expected to purchase bhoosa 
and other fodder for their bullocks at the market price ; 
but they took what they required without payiiicut, in 
collusion with the officers under whom they were em- 
ployed, or in spite of them ; and the Oude Government 
in 1845 cut the allowance down to seventeen rupedfe and 
half, out of which three rupees and half are cut for per- 
quisites, leaving fourteen rupees for the hackeries : and 
their owners and drivers have the free privilege of help- 
ing theiftselves to bhoosa and other fodder wherever they 
can find them. Some fifty or sixty of these hackeries 
were formerly allowed for each Telinga corps with guns, 
now only twenty-two are allowed ; and when they move 
they must, like Nujeeb corps, seize what more they re- 
quire. They are allowed to charge nothing for their 
extra carriage, and therefore pay nothing. 

January 22, 1849. — Tundeeawun, eight miles west. 
The country level, and something between doomuteen 
and muteear, very good, and in parts well cultivated, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of villages ; but a large portion 
of the surface is covered with jungle, useful only to 
robbers and refractory landholders, who abound in the? 
purgunnah of Bangur. In this respect it is reputed one 
of the worst districts in Oude. Within the last few 
years the King’s troops have been frequently beaten’ 
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and driven out with loss, even when commanded by an 
European officer. The landholders and armed peasantry 
of the different villages unite their quotas of auxiliaries , 
and concentrate upon them on a concerted signal, when 
they arc in pursuit of robbers and rebels. Almost every 
able-bodied man of every village in Bangur is trained to 
the use of arms of one kind or another, an$ nyne of the 
King’s troops, save those who arc disciplined and com- 
manded by European officers, will venture to move 
against a landholder of this district ; and when the local 
authorities cannot obtain the aid of such troops, they are 
obliged to conciliate the most powerful and unscrupulous 
by reductions in the assessment of the lands or additions 
to their nankar. 

To illustrate the spirit and system of union among the 
chief landholders of the Bangur district, I may here 
mention a few facts within my own knowledge, and of 
recent date. Bhugwunt Singh, who held the estate of 
Etwa Peepureca, had been for some time in rebellion 
against his sovereign ; and he had committed many 
murders and robberies, and lifted many herds of cattle 
within our bordering district of Shajchanpoor ; and he 
had given shelter, on his own estate, to a good many 
atrocious criminals, from that and others of our bordering 
district. He had, too, aided and screened many gangs 
of Budhuks, or dacoits by hereditary profession. The 
Resident, Colonel Low, in 1841, directed every possible 
effort to be made for the arrest of this formidable offender, 
and Captain Ilollings, the second in command of the 
2nd battalion of Oude local infantry, sent intelligencers 
to trace him. 

They ascertained that he had, with a few followers, 
taken up a position two hundred yards to the north of the 
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village of Ahroree, in a jungle of palas-trees and brush- 
wood in the Bangur district, about twenty-eight’ miles to 
the south-west of Seetapoor, where that battalion was can- 
toned, and about fourteen miles west from Neemkar. 
Captain Rollings made his arrangements to surprise this 
party ; and on the evening of the 3rd of July 1841, he 
marched frogi Neemkar at the head of three companies 
of that battalion, and a little before midnight he came 
jvithin three-quarters of a mile of the rebel’s post. After 
halting his party for a short time, t<*> enable the officers 
and sipahees to throw off all superfluous clothing and 
utensils, Captain Rollings moved on to the attack. When 
the advanced guard reached the outskirts of the robber’s 
position about midnight, they were first challenged and 
then fired upon by the sentries. The subadar in com- 
mand of this advance guard fell dead, and a non-commis- 
sioned officer and a sipahee severely wounded. 

The whole party now fired in upon the gang and 
rushed on. One of the robbers was shot, and the rest all 
escaped dlit on the opposite side of the jungle. The 
sipahees believing, since the surprise had been complete, 
that the robbers must have left all their wealth behind 
them, dispersed, as soon as the firing ceased and the 
robbers disappeared, to get every man as much as he 
could. While thus engaged they were surrounded by 
the Gohar, (or body of auxiliaries which these land- 
holders send to each other’s aid on the concerted signal,) 
and fired in upon from the front, and both right and left 
flanks. Taken by surprise, they collected together in dis- 
order, while the assailants from the front and sides con- 
tinued to pour in their fire upon them ; and they were 
obliged* to retire in haste and confusion, closely followed 
by tile auxiliaries, who gained confidence, and pressed 
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closer as their number increased by the quotas they 
received" from the villages the detachment had to pass in 
their retreat. 

All efforts on the part of Captain Hollings to preserve 
order in the ranks were vain. Ilis men returned the fire 
of their pursuers, but without aim or effect. At the head 
of the auxiliaries were Punch um Sing, of Ahroree, and 
Mirza Akbar Beg, of Deureea ; and they were fast closing 
in. Upon the party, and might have destroyed it, when 
Girwur Sing, tomftndar, came up wjth a detachment of 
the Special Police of the Thuggee and Daeoitee Depart- 
ment. At this time the three companies 'were altogether 
disorganized and disheartened, as the firing and pursuit 
had lasted from midnight to daybreak ; but on seeing the 
Special Police come up and join with spirit in the defence, 
they rallied, and the assailants, thinking the reinforcement 
more formidable than it really was, lost confidence and 
held back. Captain Hollings mounted the fresh horse of 
the tomandar, andied his detachment without further loss 
or molestation back to Neemkar. His loss had been one 
subadar, one havildar, and three sipahees killed ; one 
subadar, two havildars, one naik, and fourteen sipahees 
wounded and missing. Captain Hollings* groom was 
shot dead, and one of his palankeen- bearers was wounded. 
His horse, palankeen, desk, clothes, and all the superfluous 
clothing and utensils, which the sipahees had thrown off 
preparatory to the attack fell into the hands of the assail- 
ants. Attempts were made to take up and carry off the 
killed and wounded ; but the detachment was so sorely 
pressed that they were obliged to leave both .on the 
ground. The loss would have been much greater than it 
was, but for the darkness of the night, which prevented 
the assailants from taking good aim ; and the detachment 
VOL. II. c 
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would, in all probability, have been cut to pieces, but for 
the timely arrival of the Special Police under 1 Girwur 
Sing. 

Such attacks are usually made upon robber bands 
about the first dawn of day ; and this attack at midnight 
was. a great error, ifacf they not been assailed by the 
auxiliaries, they could not, in the darkness, have secured 
one of the gang. It was known, that at the first shot 
from either the assailing or defending party in that dis- 
trict, all the villages around concentrate their quotas 
upon the spot, to tight to the death against the King’s 
troops, whatever might be their object ; and the detach- 
ment ought to have been prepared for such concentration 
when the firing began, and returned as quickly as possible 
from the place when they saw that by staying they could 
not succeed in the object. 

Four months after, in November, Punclium Sing, of 
Ahroree, himself cut off the head of the robber, Bhugwunt 
Sing, with his own hand, and sent It to the governor, 
Furreed-od Dcen, with an apology for having by mista7ce 
attacked Captain llollings’ detachment. The governor 
sent the head to the King, with a report stating that he 
had, at the peril of his life, and after immense toil, 
hunted down and destroyed this formidable rebel ; and 
his Majesty, as a reward for his valuable, services, con- 
ferred upon Furreed-od Deen a title and a first-rate dress 
of honour. Soon after, in the same month of July 1841, 
his Majesty the King of Oude’s second regiment of in- 
fantry, under the command of a very gallant officer, 
Captain W. D. Bunbury, was encamped near the village 
of Belagraon, when information was brought that certain 
convicts, who had escaped from the gaol at Bareilly, had 
.taken refuge .in the village of Parakurown, • about fifty 
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miles to the north-west of his camp. Captain Bunbury 
immediately detached three companies, with two six- 
pounders, under his brother, Lieutenant A. C. Bunbury, 
to arrest them. After halting for a short time at Go- 
pamow, to allow his men to take breath, Lieutenant 
Bunbury pushed on, and reached the place a little 
before the dawn of day. lie demanded the surrender 
of the outlaws from the chief of the village, named Ajrael 
Sing, a notoriously bad character, who insolently refused to 
give them up. A fight commenced, in which one of the 
convicts, and some others, were killed ; but at last Lieu- 
tenant Bunbury succeeded in securing Arjat*l Sing him- 
self, with some few of Ills followers, and the outlaws. 

Hearing the firing of the field-pieces, the surrounding 
villages concentrated their quotas of auxiliaries upon the 
place, and attacked Lieutenant Bunbury 's detachment on 
all tides. He had taken possession of the village ; but 
finding it untenable against so large and increasing a body 
of assailants, he commenced his retreat. He had scarcely 
reached the outskirts when he found himself surrounded 
by overwhelming numbers of these auxiliaries, through 
whom he was obliged to fight his way for a distance of 
fourteen miles to Pahanee. The armed peasantry of 
every village, on the right and left of the road as they 
passed, turned out and joined the pursuers in their at- 
tempt to rescue his prisoners. Lieutenant Bunbury’s 
conduct of this retreat was most gallant and judicious ; 
and his men behaved admirably. When the assailants 
appeared likely to overwhelm him, he abandoned one’of 
his two guns, and hastened on, leaving three men lying 
under them apparently wounded, and unable to move. 
On this they pressed on, sword in hand, to despatch the 
wounded men, and seize the guns. When the assailants 

c 2 
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were within thirty or forty yards of the gun, they started 
up, and*poured in upon the dense crowd a discharge of 
grape with deadly effect. A party then doubled back 
from the main body of the detachment, protected the 
artillery men in limbering up the gun, and escorting it to 
the main body, which again resumed its march. This 
experiment was repeated several times with success as 
they passed other villages, from which further auxiliaries 
poured out, till they approached Pahanee, where they 
found support. In this retreat Lieutenant Bunbury lost 
sixty men out of his three companies, or about one-third 
of his number ; but he retained all his prisoners. Ajrael 
Sing soon after died of the wounds he had received in de- 
fending the convicts in his village ; and the rest of the 
prisoners were all sent to the Oude Durbar. Lieutenant 
Bunbury is now in the Honourable Company’s Service, 
and in the 34th Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry. 

On the 23rd of January 1849, Captain Hearsey,*of the 
Oude Frontier Police, sent his subadar-major, Ramzan 
Khan, with a party of one hundred and fifty men of that 
police, to arrest a notorious robber, Mendae Sing, and 
other outlaws, from the Shajehanpoor district, who had 
found an asylum in the village of Sahurwa, in the Ma- 
homdee district, whence they carried on their depreda- 
tions upon our villages across the border. The party 
reached Sahurwa the next morning a little before sunrise. 
The subadar-inajor having posted his men so as to prevent 
the escape of the outlaws, demanded their surrender from 
the village authorities. They were answered by a volley 
of matchlock-balls ; and finding the village too strong to 
be taken by his small detachment without guns, he with- 
drew to a more sheltered position to the westward, and 
detached a havildar with fifty men to take possession of a 
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large gateway to the south of the village. During this 
movement the villagers continued to fire upon them ; and 
the quotas of auxiliaries from the surrounding villages, 
roused by the firing, came rushing on from all quarters. 
Seeing no chance of being able cither to take the village 
or to maintain his position against such numbers, the 
subadar-major drew off his detachment, and proceeded 
for support to Pahanec, a distance of twelve miles. He 
reached that place pursued by the auxiliaries, and with 
the loss of one havildar and one sipahee killed, and three 
sipahees very severely wounded. There are numerous 
instances of this sort in which the King’s troops have been 
attacked and beaten back, and their prisoners rescued by 
thq landholders of Bangur, and the adjoining districts of 
Mahomdee and Sandee Palee. They are never punished 
for doing so, as the King is too weak, and the aid of the 
British troops, for the purpose, has seldom been given. 

It#would be of advantage to remove the Regiment of 
Oude Local Infantry from Seetapoor to Tundeeawun, 
where its presence and services are much more required. 
The climate is as good, and all that native soldiers re- 
quire for food and clothing are cheaper. The drainage 
i 6 good ; and to the east of the town there is one of the 
finest plains for a cantonment that I have ever seen. 
There are but few wells, but new ones can be made at a 
trifling cost ; and the Oude Government would willingly 
incur the outlay required for these and for all the public 
buildings required for the new cantonments, to secure the 
advantage of such a change. The cost of the public 
buildings would be only 12,000 rupees ; and the same 
sum would have to be given in "compensation for private 
buildings — "total 24,000. The refractory landholders 
would soon be reduced to order, and prevented from any 
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longer making their villages dens of robbers as they now- 
do ; and the jungles around would all soon disappear. 
These jungles are not thick, or unhealthy, consisting of 
the small dhak or palas tree, with little or no underwood ; 
and the surface they now occupy would soon be covered , 
with fine spring crops, and studded with happy village 
communities, were people encouraged by an assurance of 
protection to settle upon it, and apply their capital and 
labour to its cultivation. The soil is everywhere of the 
finest quality, the drainage is good, and there are no 
jheels. A few ponds yield the water required for the 
irrigation of the spring crops, during their progress to 
maturity, from November to March : they are said all to 
become dry in the hot season. It is, I think, capable # of 
being made the finest part of this fine country of Oude. 

It was in contemplation to make the road from Lucknow 
to Shajehanpoor and Bareilly pass through this place, 
Tundeeawun, by which some thirty miles of dis^mcc 
would be saved, and a good many small rivers and water- 
courses avoided. Why this design was given up I know 
not ; but I believe the only objection was the greater in- 
security of this line from the bad character of the great 
landholders of the Bangur and Sandee Palce districts ; 
and the greater number of thieves and robbers who, in 
consequence, reside in them. There has been but little 
outlay in works of any kind in the whole line through 
Seetapore ; and when measures have been taken to render 
this line more secure, a good road will, I hope, be made 
through Tundeeawun. It was once a populous place, but 
has been falling olf for many years, as the disorders in 
the district have increased. The Nazim resides here. 
The last Nazim, Hoscyn Alice, who was "removed to 
Khyrabad, at the end of last year, is said to have given 
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an increase of narikar to the refractory landholders of 
this district during that year, to the extent of forty 
thousand rupees a-ycar, to induce them to pay the Go- 
vernment demand, and desist from plunder. By this 
means he secured a good reputation at Court, and the 
charge of a more profitable and less troublesome district 
and left the difficult task of resuming this lavish increase 
of the nankar to his successor, Seonath, the son of Dilla 
Ram, who held the contract of the district fo* some 
twenty years up to the time of his death, winch took 
place last year. Seonath is a highly respectable and 
amiable man ; but he is very delicate in health, and, 
in consequence, deficient in the vigour and energy re- 
quired to manage so turbulent a^istrict. He has, how- 
ever, a deputy in Kidder Nath, a relative, who has all 
the ability, vigour, and energy required, if well supported 
and encouraged by the Oude Durbar. He was deputy 
under Dilla Ram for many years, and the same under 
Hoseyn Alice last year. He is a man of great intelli- 
gence and experience ; and one of the best officers of the 
Oude Government that I have yet seen. 

There are two kinds of recognised perquisites which 
landholders enjoy in Oude and in most other parts of 
India — the nankar and the seer land. The nankar is a 
portion of the recognised rent-roll acknowledged by the 
ruler to be due to the landholder for the risk, cost, 'and 
trouble of management, and for his perquisite as hereditary 
proprietor of the soil when the management is confided 
to another. It may be ten, twenty, or one hundrtd per 
cent, upon the rent-roll of the estate, Which is recognised 
in the public accounts, as the holder happens to be an 
object of fear or of favour, or otherwise ; and the real 
rent-roll may be more or less than that which is recognised. 
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in the public accounts. The actual rent which the land- 
. holder receives may increase with improvements, and he 
may conceal the improvement from the local authorities, 
or bribe them to conceal it from Government ; or it may 
diminish from lands falling out of tillage, or becoming 
impoverished by over-cropping, or from a diminution of 
demand for land produce ; and the landholder may be 
unable to satisfy the local authorities of the fact, or to pre- 
vail upqu them to represent the circumstance to Govern- 
ment. The amount of the nankar once recognised remains 
the sam£ till a new rate is recognised by Government ; 
but when the Government becomes weak, the local autho- 
rities assume the right to recognise new rents, to suit 
their own interest, and psetend that they do so to promote 
that of their sovereign. 

I may instance the Amil of this district last year. lie 
was weak, while the landholders were strong. They re- 
fuged to pay, on the plea of bad seasons. He could send 
no money to the Treasury, and was in danger of losing 
his place. The man who had to pay a revenue of ten 
thousand could not be induced to pay five : he enjoyed 
an acknowledged nankar of two thousand upon a recog- 
nised rent-roll of twelve thousand ; and, to induce him to 
pay, he gives him an increase to this nankar of one thou- 
sand, making the nankar three thousand, and reducing 
the revenue to nine thousand. Being determined to render 
the increase to his nankar permanent, whether the Govern- 
ment consents or not, the landholder agrees to pay the 
ten thfusand for the present year. The collector sends 
the whole or a part of thfi one thousand as gratuities to 
influential men at Court, and enters it in the public ac- 
counts as irrecoverable balance. The present Amil, find- 
ing that the increase to the nankar has not been acknovv- 
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ledged by Government, demands the full ten thousand 
rupees fpr the present year. The landholder refuses to 
pay anything, takes to the jungles, and declares that 
he will resist till his permanent right to the increase be 
acknowledged. 

The Amil has taken the contract at the rate of last 
year, as the Government had sanctioned no increase to 
the nankar, and he pleads in vain for a remission in the 
rate, which he pledged himself to pay, or an increase of 
means to enforce payment among so turbulent and re- 
fractory a body of landholders. As I have before men- 
tioned, the Oude Government has this season issued an 
order to all revenue collectors to refuse to recognise any 
increase to the nankar that has been made since the year 
a.d. 1814, or Fusilee 1222, when Saadut Allee died, as 
none has since that year received the sanction of Govern- 
ment, though the .nankar has been more than doubled 
within that period in the manner above described »by local 
authorities. The increase to the nankar, and the aliena- 
tion in rent-free tenure of lands liable to assessment in 
1814 by local authorities and influential persons at Court, 
are supposed to amount in all Oude to forty lacs of rupees 
a-year. None of them have been formally recognised by 
the Court, but a great part of them has been tacitly 
acquiesced in by the minister and Dewan for the time 
being. They cannot enforce the order for reverting to 
the nankar of 1814, and if they attempt to do so the 
whole country will be in disorder. Iriteed, the minister 
know his- own weakness too well to think seriously of ever 
making such an attempt. The seer lands are those which 
the landholders and their families till themselves, or by 
means of their servants or hired cultivators. Generally 
they are not entered at all in the rent-rolls*; and when 
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they are entered, it is at less rates than, are paid for the 
other lands. The difference between the no rent, or less 
rates, and the full rates is part of their perquisites. These 
lands are generally shared out among the members of the 
family as hereditary possessions. 

January 23, 1850. — Behta, ten miles, over a plain of 
fine mutcear soil. The greater part of the surface is, 
however, covered by a low palas jungle. The jungle re- 
mains, because no one will venture to lay out his capital 
in rooting up the trees and shrubs, and bringing the land 
under culture where the fruits of his industry, and his 
own life and those of his family, would be so very inse- 
cure, and because the powerful landholders around re- 
quire the jungles to run to when in arms against the 
Government officers, as they commonly are. The land 
under this jungle is as rich in natural powers as that in 
tillage ; and nothing can be finer than the crops in the 
cultivated parts, particularly in those immediately around 
villages. There are numerous large trees in the jungles ; 
but the fine peepul and banyan trees are torn to pieces 
for the use of the elephants and camels of the establish- 
ments of the local officers, and for the cows, bullocks, and 
buffaloes of the peasantry. The cows and buffaloes are 
said to give greater quantities of milk when fed on the 
leaves of these trees than when fed on anything else 
available in the dry season ; but the milk is. said to be of 
inferior quality. All the cultivated and peopled parts 
are beautifully studded with single trees and groves. 

No respectable dwelling-house*is anywhere to be fieen, 
and the most substantial landholders live in wretched mud- 
hovels with invisible covers. I asked the people why, and 
was told that they were always too insecure to lay out 
anything in improving their dwelling-houses ; and, be- 
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sides, did not like to have such local ties, where they were 
so liable to be driven away by the Government officers or 
by the landholders in arms against them, and their reck- 
less followers. The local officers of Government, of tlie 
highest grade, occupy houses of the same wretched de- 
scription, for none of them can be sure of occupying them 
a year, or of ever returning to them again when onqe 
removed from their present offices ; and they know that 
neither their successors nor any one else will ever purchase 
or pay rent for them. No mosques, mausoleums, temples, 
seraees, colleges, courts of justice, or prisons to be seen 
in any of the towns or villages. There are a few Hindoo 
shrines at the half-dozen places which popular legends 
have rendered places of pilgrimage, and a few small 
tanks and bridges made in olden times by public officers,, 
when they were more secure in their tenure of office than 
they are now. All the fine buildings raised by former 
rulers and their officers at the old capital of Fyzabad are 
going fast to ruin. The old city of Ajoodhea is a ruin, 
with the exception of a few buildings along the bank of 
the river raised by wealthy Hindoos in honour of Ram,, 
who once lived and reigned there, and is believed by all 
Hindoos to have been an incarnation of Vishnoo. 

I have often mentioned that the artillery draft-bullocks 
receive no grain, and are everywhere so poor that they 
can hardly walk, much less draw heavy guns and tum- 
brils. The reason is this, the most influential men at 
Court obtain the charge of feeding the cattle in all the 
different establishments, and charge for a certain quantity 
of grain or other food at the market price for each aniraaL 
They contract for the supply of the cattle with some grain- 
merchant of the city, who undertakes to distribute it 
through his own agents. The contractor for the supply 
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of the artillery draft-bullocks sends an agent with those 
in attendance upon every collector of the land revenue, 
and he gives them as little as possible. The contractor, 
afraid of making an enemy of the influential man at 
Court, who could if he chose deprive him of his contract 
or place, never presumes to interfere, and the agent gives 
tlje poor bullocks no grain at dll. The collector, or officer 
in charge of the district, is, however, obliged every month 
to pay the agent of the contractor the full market price 
of the grain supposed to be consumed — that is, one seer 
and half a-day by every bullock. The same, or some 
other influential person at Court, obtains and transfers in 
the same way the contract for the feeding of the elephants, 
horses, camels, bullocks, and other animals kept at Luck- 
now for use or amusement, and none of them are in much 
better condition than the draft-bullocks of the artillerv in 
the remote districts — all are starved, or nearly starved, 
and objects of pity. Those who are responsible for their 
being fed are too strong in Court favour to apprehend 
any punishment for not feeding them at all. 

In my ride this morning I asked the people of the 
villages through and near which we passed whether in- 
fanticide prevailed : they told me that it prevailed amongst 
almost all the Rajpoot families of any rank in Oude ; that 
very poor families of those classes retained their daughters, 
because they could get something for them from the 
families of lower grade, into which they married them ; 
but that those who were too well off in the world to con- 
descend to take money for their daughters from lower 
grades, and were obliged to incur heavy costs in marrying 
them into families of the same or higher grade, seldom 
allowed their infant daughters to live. 

“ It is strange,” I observed, “ that men, wjio have to 
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undergo sueh heavy penance for killing a cow, even by 
accident, should have to undergo none for the murder of 
their own children, nor to incur any odium among the 
circle of society in which they live — not even among 
Brahmins and the ministers of their religion.” 

“They do incur odium, and undergo penance,” said 
Rajah Bukhtawur Sing ; “ do they not ?” said he to some 
Brahmins standing near. They smiled, but hesitated to 
reply. “ They know they do,” said the Rajah, “ but are 
afraid to tell the truth, for they and their families live in 
villages belonging to these proud Rajpoot landholders, 
and would be. liable to be turned out of house and home 
were they to tell what they know.” One of the Brahmins 
then said, “ All this is true, sir ; but after the murder 
of every infant the family considers itself to be an object 
of displeasure to the deity, and after the twelfth day they 
send for the family priest (Prohut), and, by suitable gra- 
tuities, obtain absolution. This is necessary, whether the 
family be rich or poor ; but when the absolution is given, 
nothing more is thought or said about the matter. The 
Gour and other Rajpoots who can afford to unite their 
daughters in marriage to the sons of Chouhans, Byses, 
and other families of higher grade, though they cannot 
obtain theirs in retjirn for their sons, commit less murders 
of this kind than others ; but all the Rajpoot clans commit 
more or less of them. Habit has reconciled them to it ' t 
but it appears very shocking to us Brahmins and all other 
classes. They commonly bury the infants alive as soon as 
possible after their birth. We, sir, are helpless, living a» 
as we do among such turbulent and pitiless landholders, 
and cannot presume to admonish or remonstrate : our 
lives would not be safe for a moment were we to say any- 
thing, or seem to notifce such crimes.” . 
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I do not think that any landholder of this class, in the 
Bangur district, would feel much compunction for the 
commission of any crime that did not involve their 
expulsion from, caste, or degradation in rank. Great 
crimes do not involve these penalties : they incur them 
only by small peccadillos, or offences deemed venal 
among other societies. The Government of Oude, as it 
is at present constituted, will never be able to put down 
effectually the great crimes which now stain almost every 
acre of land in its dominions. It is painful to pass over 
a country abounding so much in what the evil propensities 
of our nature incite men to do, when not duly restrained ; 
and so little in what the good prompt us to perform and 
create, when duly protected and encouraged, under good 
government. 

January 24, 1850. — Sandee, fourteen miles, over a 
plain of light domuteea soil, which becomes very sandy 
for the last four or five miles. The crops # are scanty 
upon the more sandy parts, except in thfc vicinity of 
villages ; but there is a little jungle, and no undue por- 
tion of fallow for so light a soiL About five miles from our 
last ground, we came through the large and populous 
village of Bawun ; about three miles further, through 
another of nearly the same size, Sungeechamow ; and 
about three miles further on, through one still larger, 
Adinapoor, which is three miles from Sandee., Sandee 
and Nawabgunge join each other, and are on the bank of 
the Gurra river, a small stream whose waters are said to 
be very wholesome. We passed the boundary of the 
Bangur district, just before we entered the village of 
Sungeechamow, which lies in that of Sandee. 

There is a Hindoo shrine on the right of the road 
between Sandee .and Admapoor, which is solid to be 
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considered very, sacred, and called Burmawust. It is 
a mere grove, with a few priests, on the bank of a large, 
lake, which extends dose up to Sandee on the south. 
The river Gurra flows under the town to the north. 
The place is said to be healthy, but could hardly be so, 
were this lake to the west or east, instead of the south, 
whence the wind seldom blows. This lake must give out 
more or less of malaria, that would bo taken over the 
village, for*the greater portion of the year, by the pre- 
vailing easterly and westerly winds. I do not think the 
place so eligible for a cantonment at Tundeeawun, in 
point either of salubrity, position, or soil. 

January 25, 1850. — Halted at Sandee. The lake on 
the south'side, mentioned yesterday, abounds in fish, and 
is covered with wild fowl ; but the fish we got from it 
yesterday was not good of its kind. 1 observed very fine 
groves of mango-trees close to Sandee, planted by 
merchants and shopkeepers of the place. The oldest are 
still held by the descendants of those by whom they were 
first planted more than a century ago ; and no tax what- 
ever is imposed upon the frees of any kind, or upon the 
lands on which they stand. Many young groves are 
growing up around, to replace the old ones as they decay ; 
and the greatest possible security is felt in the tenure by 
which they are held by the planter, or his descendants, 
though they hold no written lease, or deed of gift ; and 
have neither written law nor court of justice to secure it 
to them. Groves and solitary mango, semul, tamarind, 
mhowa and other trees, whose leaves and branches are 
not required for the food of elephants and camels, are 
more secure in Oude than in our own territories; and 
the country is, in consequence, much better provided 
with them. While they give beauty to the landscape. 
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they alleviate the effects of droughts to the poorer classes 
from the fruit they supply ; and droughts are less 
frequently and less severely felt in a country so inter- 
sected by fine streams, flowing from the Tarae forest, or 
down from the perpetual snows of neighbouring hills, and 
keeping the water always near the surface. These trees 
tend also to render the air healthy, by giving out oxygen 
in large quantities during the day, and absorbing car- 
bonic acid gas. The river Gurra enters* the Ganges 
about twelve miles below Sandee. Boats take timber on 
this stream from the Phillibeet district to Cawnpoor. It 
passes near the town of Shajehanpoor ; and the village of 
Palee, twenty miles north-west from Sandee, where we 
shall have to recross it. 

January 26, 1850. — Busora, twelve miles north-west 
from Sandee, over a plain of light sandy soil, or bhoor, 
with some intervals of oosur. The tillage extends over 
as much of the surface as it ought in so light a soil ; and 
the district of Sandee Palee generally is said to be well 
cultivated. It has been under the charge of Hafiz 
Abdoollah, a very honest ahd worthy man, for seven 
years up to his death, which took place in November 
last. He is said never to have broken faith with a land- 
holder ; but he was too weak in means to keep the bad 
portion under control ; and too much occupied in reading 
or repeating the Koran, which he knew all by heart, as his 
name imports. Ilis son Ameer Gholam Allee, a lad of 
only thirteen years of age, has been appointed his suc- 
cessor. He promises to be like his father in honesty and 
love of the holy book. 

About half way we passed the village of Bhanapoor, 

Ho ho# been since removed, and was in prison as a defaulter, July- 
1851. 
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held by zumeendars of the Dhaulatrree Rajpoot clan, who 
told me, that they gave their daughters in marriage to 
the Rykwars, but more to the Sombunsie Rajpoots, who 
abound in the district, and bold the greater part of the 
lands ; that these Sombunsies have "absorbed almost all 
the lands of the other classes by degrees, and are now 
seizing upon theirs ; that the Sombunsies give their 
daughters in marriage only to the Rathore and Chouhan 
•Rajpoots, few of whom are to be found on the Dude side 
of the Ganges ; and, in consequence, that they take such 
as they preserve to our districts on the other side of that 
river, hut murder the greater part rather than condescend 
to marry them to men of Che (Jther Rajpoot clans whom 
they deem to be of inferior grade, or go to the expense of 
uniting them in marriage to clans of higher or equal 
grade in Oude. Some Sombunsies, who came out to pay 
their ^respects from the next village we passed, told us, 
that they did not give their daughters even to the Tilok- 
chundee Bys Rajpoots ; but in this they did not tell the truth. 

At the next village, the largest in the parish, Bartme, 
the chief landholder, Ivcvvul Sing, came out and pre- 
sented his offering of a fine fighting-ram, He was armed 
with his bow, and “quiver full of arrows;” but told me, 
that he thought a good gun, with pouch and flask, much 
better, and he carried the bow and quiver merely because 
they were lighter. lie was surrounded by almost all the 
people of the town, and told me, that the family held in 
copartnership fifty-two small villages, immediately around 
Barone — that this village had been attacked and burnt 
down by Captain Bunbury and his regiment the year 
before last, without any other cause that they could 

understand save that he had recommended him not to 
« 

encamp in the grove close by. The fact was, that none 
^bL. II. D 
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of the family would pay the Government demand, or 
obey the old Amil, Hafiz Abdoollah ; and it -was 
necessary. to make an example. On being asked whether 
his family and clan, the Sombunsies, preserved or de- 
stroyed tlieir daughters, ho told me, in the midst of his 
village community, that he would not deceive me ; that 
they, one and all, destroyed their infant daughters ; but that 
one was, occasionally, allowed to live (ek-adh ) ; that the 
family was under a taint for twelve days after the murder 
of an infant, when the family priest (Prohut) was invited 
and fed in due form ; that he then declared the absolu- 
tion complete, and the taint removed. 

The family priest was, present, and I asked him what 
he got on such occasions? He said, that to remove the 
taint, or grant absolution after the murder of a daughter, 
he got little or no money ; he merely partook of the food 
prepared for him in due form ; but that, on the birth of a 
son, he got ten rupees from the parents. Aft the 
assembled villagers bore testimony to the truth of what 
the patriarch and the priest, told me. They said, that no 
one would enter a house in which an infant daughter had 
been destroyed, or eat or drink with any member of the 
family till the Prohut had granted the absolution, which 
he did after the expiration of twelve days, as a matter of 
course, depending as he did upon the good-will of the land- 
holders, who were all of the same clan, Sombunsies. Few 
other Brahmins will condescend to eat, drink, or associate 
with these family and village priests, who take the sins of 
such murderers upon their own heads. 

The old patriarch rode on with me upon his pony, five 
miles to my tents, as if I should not think the worse of 
him for having murdered his own daughters, and per- 
mitted others to murder theirs. I told him, that I could 
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hold no converse with men who were guilty of such erhnes ; 
and that the vengeance of God would crush them all, 
sooner or latter. For his only excuse he told me, that 
it was a practice, derived from a long line of ancestors, 
wiser and better than they were ; and that it prevailed hi 
almost every Rajpoot family in the country ; that they 
had, in consequence, become*reconciled to it; and knew 
not lfow to do without it. Family pride is the cause of 
this terrible evil ! 

The estate of Kuteearee, on the left-hand side of the 
road towards the Ramgunga and Ganges, is held by 
Runjeet Sing, of the Ivuteear Rajpoot clan. His estate 
yields to him about one hundred and twenty thousand 
rupees a-year, while he is assessed at only sixteen 
thousand. While Hakeem Mehudee was in banishment 
at Futtehgurh, about lifteen years ago, he became 
intimate with Runjeet Sing, of Kuteearee ; and when he 
afterwards became minister, in 1837, he is said to have ob- 
tained'for him the King’s seal and signature to a perpetual 
Tease at this rate, from vVhich is deducted a nanMir of 
four thousand, leaving an actual demand gf only twelve 
thousand. Were such grants, in perpetuity, respected in 
Oudc, the ministers and their minions would soon sell the 
whole of his Majesty’s dominions, and leave him a beggar. 
He . has not yet been made to pay a higher rate; not, 
however, out of regard for the King’s pledge, but solely 
out of that for Runjeet’s fort of Dhunmutpoor, on the 
bank of the Ganges, his armed bands, and his seven 
pieces of cannon. He lias been diligently employing all 
bis surplus rents in improving his defensive means ; and, 
besides his fort and guns, is said to have a large body of 
armed and disciplined nren. lie has seized upon a 
great many villages around, belonging to weaker pro- 

D 2 
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prielors : and is every year adding to his estate in this 
way! In this the old Ami], Hafiz Abdoollah, acquiesced, 
solely because he had nqt the means nor the energy to 
prevent*it- He got his estate excluded from the jurisdic- 
tion of the local authorities, and placed in the fluzoor 
Tuhseel. 

Like others of his class,* who reside on the border, he 
has a village in the British territory to reside in, 
unmolested, when charged by the Oude authorities with 
heavy crimes and balances. He had been attacked and 
and driven across the Ganges, in 1837, for contumacy 
and rebellion; deprived of his estate, and obliged* to 
reside at Futtehgurh, where he first became acquainted 
with Hakeem Melmdee. The Oude Government has 
often remonstrated against the protection which this con- 
tumacious and atrocious landholder receives from our 
subjects and authorities. Crimes in this district are not 
quite so numerous as in Bangur ; but they are of no less 
atrocious a character. The thieves and robbers of 
Bangui*, when taken and taxed with being so, say, “ 6f 
course we are robbers — if we were not, how should we 
have been permitted to reside in Bangur ?” All are 
obliged to fight and plunder with the landholders, or to 
rob for them on distant roads, and in distant villages. 

My camp has been robbed several times within the 
time I have been out, and the property has been traced 
to villages in the Sundeela and Bangur districts. In the 
.Sun dee la district it can be recovered when traced* with a 

Boo the Resident's letter to Government North-Western Provinces, 
Hrd August, 18:57. The King’s letter to the Resident, 7tli April, 1837. 
Tho same to tho same, 19th Muy, 1837. Depositions and urzies. 
Runjcet Sing was attacked by the King's troops and driven across tho 
Ganges again in Juno 1851, and died during tho contest, which is 
being continued by his son. 1851. — W. II. S. 
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small force, and the thieves taken ; but in the Bangur 
district it would require a large military force well com- 
manded, and a large train of artillery to recover the one 
or seize the other. 

• A respectable landholder of this place, a Sombunsie, 
tells me, that the custom of destroying their female 
infants has prevailed from the time of the first founder of 
their race ; that a rich man has to give food to many 
Brahmins, to get rid of ‘the stain, on the twelfth or thir- 
teenth day, but that a poor man can get rid of it by pre- 
senting a little food in due form to the village priest ; 
that they cannot give their daughters in marriage to any 
llajpoot families, save the Rhathores and Chouhans ; 
that the family of their clan who gave a daughter- to any 
other class of Rajpoots, would be excluded from caste 
immediately and for over ; that those who have property 
have to give all they have with their daughters to the 
Chouhans and Rhathores, and reduce themselves to no- 
thing;, and can take nothing from them in Veturn, as it is 
a great stain to take “ kuneea dan or virgin price, from 
any one ; that a Sombunsie may, however, when reduced 
to great poverty, take the kuneea dan ” from the Chou- 
hans and Rhathores for a virgin daughter without being 
excommunicated from the clan, but even he could not 
give a daughter to any other clan of Rajpoots without 
being excluded for ever from caste ; that it was a misfor- 
tune no doubt, but it was one that had descended among 
them from the remotest antiquity, and could not be got 
rid of; that* mothers wept and screamed a good deal 
when their first female infants were torn from them, but 
after two or three times giving birth to female infants, 
they become qui«A; and reconciled to the usage, and said, 
“ do as you like that some poor parents of their clan 
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(lid certainly give their, daughters for large sums to 
wealthy people of lower clans, *but lost their caste for 
ever by so doing ; that it was the dread of sinking, in 
substance from* the loss of property, and In grade from 
the loss of caste, that alone led to the murder of female 
infants ; that the dread prevailed more or less in every 
Rajpoot clan, and led to the same thing, but most in the 
clan that restricted the giving of daughters in marriage 
to the smallest number of clans. 

The infant is destroyed in the room where it is born, 
.and there buried. The floor is then plastered over with 
cow- dung, and on the thirteenth day the village or family 
priest must cook and eat his food in that room. He is 
provided with wood, ghee, barley, rice, and til lee (sesa- 
mum). He boils the rice, barley, and sesamum in a 
brass vessel, throws the ghee over them when they are 
dressed, and eats the whole. This is considered as a 
hom, or burnt-offering, and by eating it in that place the 
priest is supposed to take the whole hutteea or sin upon 
himself, and to cleanse the family from it. I am told 
that they put the milk of the mudar shrub “ asclepias 
gigantea,” into the mouth of the infant to destroy it, and 
cover the mouth with the faeces that first pass from the 
infant’s bowels. It soon dies ; and after the expiation 
the parents again occupy the room, and there receive the 
visits of their family and friends, and gossip as usual ! 

Rajah Bukhtawar Sing tells me, that he has heard the 
whole process frequently described in this way by the 
midwives who have attended the birth. These midwive3 
are however generally sent out of the room with the 
mother when the infant is found to be a girl. In any law 
for the effectual prevention of this erfme, it would be 
necessary to prescribe a severe punishment for the priest, 
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as an accessary after the fact TJie only objection to this 
is, *1 think, that it might deprive the Cou'-t of the advan- 
tage of an important witness when required at the trial 
of the parents, hut when necessary he might be admitted 
%s King’s evidence. All the people here that I talk to 
on the subject, say that the crime lias been put down in 
the greater part of the British territories, and that 
judicious measures honestly and firmly carried out would 
put it down in Oude, and do away with the scruples 
which one clan of Bajpoots have to give their daughters 
in marriage to another. Unable to murder their daughters, 
they would he glad to dispose *of them in marriage to all 
elans of Rajpoots. It might he # put down in Oude, as it 
was put down by Mr. Willoughby, of Bombay, in the 
districts under his charge, by making the abolition one of 
the conditions on which all persons of the Rajpoot clans 
hold their lands, and strictly enforcing the observance of 
that condition. The Government of Oude as now con- 
stituted could do nothing whatever towards putting it 
down in this or any other way. 

January 27, 1850. — Palee, eight miles north-west. 
The road half way from Sandee to Busora, and half way 
from Busora to Palee, passes over a very light, sandy 
soil — bhoor. I have already stated that kutcha wells, or 
wells without burnt brick and cement, 'will not last in this 
sandy soil, while it stands more in need of irrigation. 
The road for the last half way of this mornings stage 
passes over a good doomuteea Foil. The whole country 
is however w r ell cultivated, and well studded with fine 
trees ; and the approach to Palqe is at this season very 
picturesque. The groves of mango and other fine trees 
amidst which the town stands, on the right ‘bank of the 
Gurra river, appear very beautiful as one- approaches. 
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particularly now that thp surrounding country is covered 
by so fine a carpet of rich spring crops! . The sun’s rays, 
falling upon such rich masses of foliage, produce an 
infinite variety of form, colour, and tint, on which the 
eye delights to repose. We intended to^iave our camp 
on the other side of the river, but no good ground could 
b<3 found for it, without injury to the crops, within three 
miles from Palee, and we must cross it on our way to- 
Shahabad to-morrow. 

^his small river flows along a liitlcwto the right of our 
march this mornirfg. About half way we passed a very 
pretty village, held and cultivated by families of Kunojctf 
Brahmins, who ccmdescefld to hold and drive their own 
ploughs. Other families of this class pride themselves 
upon never condescending to drive their own ploughs, and 
consider themselves in consequence a shade higher in 
caste. Other Brahmin families have different shades or 
degrees of caste, like the Kunojceas ; but I am not 
aware that any family of any other class of Brahmins 
condescend *to hold their own ploughs. I told them, that 
“ God seemed to favour their exertions, and bless them 
with prosperity, for I had not seen a neater village or 
village community.” They seemed to he all well pleased 
with my compliment. At Palee resides Bulbhuder Sing, 
a notorious robber,* who was lately seized and sent as a 
felon to Lucknow. After six months’ confinement he 
bribed himself out, got possession of the estate which he 
now holds, and to which he had no right whatever, and 
had it excluded from the jurisdiction of the local authori- 
ties, and transferred to the “ Hozoor Tuhsecl.” He has 
been ever since diligently employed in converting it into- 
a den of robbers, and in the usual way seizing upon other 
people’s lands, stock, and property of all kinds. 
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Hundreds in Oude are doing the same thing in the 
same way. Scores of those who suffer from the depreda- 
tions of this elass of offenders) complain to me every day ; 
but I can neither afford them redress, nor hold out any 
hope of it fron^ any of the Oude authorities. It is a pro- 
verb, “ that those who are sentenced to six years’ impri- 
sonment in Oude, are released in six months, and those 
who are sentenced to six months, arc released in six 
years.” Great numbers are released every year at Luck- 
now for thanksgivings, or propitiation. If the King or 
any member of his family becomes sick, prisoners are 
released, that they may recover ; and when they recover, 
others are released as a grateful, and, at the same time, 
profitable 'acknowledgment, since the Government relieves 
itself from the cost of keeping them ; and its servants 
appropriate the money paid for their ransom. Those who 
ax-e in for long periods are, for the most part, gx-cat. 
offenders, who are ’the most able and most willing to pay 
high for their release ; those who are in for short ones are 
commonly the small ones, who are the least able and least 
disposed to give anything. The great offenders again ft re 
those who are most disposed, and most able, to revenge 
themselves on such perspns as have aided the Government 
in their arrest or conviction ; and they do all they can to- 
murder and rob them and their families and relatives, as 
soon as they are set at large, in order to deter others 
from doing the same. This would be a great evil in 
any country, but is terrible in Oude, where nd police is 
maintained for the protection of life and property. The 
cases of atrocious murders and robberies which come 
before me every day, and are acknowledged by the local 
authorities, and neighbours of the sufferers, to have taken 
place, are frightful. Such sufferings, for which no redress. 
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is to be found, would soon desolate any part of India less 
favoured by nature. 

In the valley of the Nerbudda, for instance, such suf- 
ferings would render a district desolate for ages. The 
people, driven off from an estate, go and settle in another 
better governed. The grass grows rankly from* the rich- 
ness of the soil, and the humidity of the air, and becomes 
filled with deer and other animals, that are food for beasts 
•of prey. Tigers, leopards, wolves, wild dogs, &c. follow, 
to feed upon them ; and they render residence and in- 
dustry unsafe. Malaria follows, and destroys what 
persons the tigers leave. I have seen extensive tracts of 
the richest soil and most picturesque scenery, along the 
banks of the Nerbudda, which had been rendered desolate 
for ages by* the misrule of only a few years. It is the 
same in the Tarac forest, which separates Oude from 
Nepaul. But in the rest of Oude, from the Ganges to 
this belt.of forest, no such effects follotv misrule, however 
great and prolonged. Here no grass grows too rankly, 
few deer fill it, few tigers, leopards, wolves, or wild dogs 
•coifte in pursuit of them, and no malaria is feared. If a 
landholder takes to rebellion and plunder, he is followed 
by all his retainers and clansmen ; and their families, and 
the cultivators of other classes, feeling no longer secure, 
go and till lands on other estates, till they are invited 
back. The cowherds and shepherds, who live by the pro- 
duce of their cattle and sheep, remain and thrive by the 
abundance of pasture lands, from which the rich spring 
and harvest crops have disappeared. These cattle and 
sheep graze over them, and enrich the soil by restoring to 
it a portion of tho& elements of fertility, of which a long 
succession of harvests had robbed it. * Over and above 
what they leave on the grounds, over which they graze. 
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large stores of manure are 'collected for future use by the 
herdsmen, who now exclusively occupy the villages. The 
landholder and his followers, in the meantime, subsist and • 
enrich themselves by the indiscriminate plunder of the 
surrounding country ; and are at last invited back by a 
weak and wearied Government, to reoccupy the lands, 
improved by this "salutary fallow, at a lower rate of rent, 
or no rent at all for some years, and a remission of all 
balances for past years, op account of paemalee, or treading 
down of crops, during the disorder that has prevailed. 

The cultivators return to occupy their old lands, so 
enriched, at reduced rates of rent ; and, in two or three 
years, these lands become again carpeted with a beautiful 
variety of spring and autumn crops. The crops, in our 
districts, on the opposite side of the river Ganges, bear no 
comparison with those on the Oude side. The lands are 
all overcropped and under-stocked with cattle and sheep 
from the want of pasture lands. There is little manure, 
the water is too far bedow the surface to admit of sufficient 
irrigation, without greater outlay than the farmers and 
cultivators can afford ; the rotation of crops is insufficient, 
and no salutary fallow comes to the relief of the soil, from 
the labour of men living and working under the efficient 
protection of a strong and able Government. The differ- 
ence in the crops is manifest to the beholder, and shown in 
the rate of rents paid for the lands where the price of land 
produce is the same in both ; the same river conveying 
the produce of both to and from the same markets. 

A Murliutta army, under the Peshwa, Ballajee, 
invaded the districts, about the source of the Nerbudda 
river, about one hundred and seven years ago, a.d. 1742. 
They ravaged these districts, as they did all others which 
they invaded ; but. thfey, like the greater part of ftie Oude 
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Tame, remain waste; while the others, like the rest of 
Oude, soon recovered and become prosperous from the 
.circumstances above stated. The soil of some of the dis- 
triets, about the source of the Nerbudda, then ravaged, is 
among the tinest in the world ; but the .long grass and 
rich foliage, by which it is covered, are occupied, like the 
pampos of South America, almost exclusively by wild 
cattle, buffaloes, deer, and tigers. The district of Mun- 
dula, which intervenes between them and the rich and 
highly-cultivated district of Jubbulpoor, in the valley of 
that river, was populous and well cultivated when w r c took 
possession of it in the year 1817 ; but it has become 
almost as waste under our rule by a more gradual but not 
less desolating process. Not considering the diminishing 
markets for land produce, our assessments of the land 
revenue were too high, and the managing ollicers never 
thought the necessity of reduction established', till tne vil- 
lages were partially or wholly deserted. The farmers and 
cultivators all emigrated, by degrees, into the neighbour- 
ing districts of Nagpoor and Rewa, where they had more 
consideration- and lighter assessments, and the markets for 
land produce were improving. The lands of Mundula 
became waste, and covered with rank grass tilled with 
deer ; tigers followed to feed upon them, and carried off 
all the poor peasantry, who remained and attempted to 
cultivate small patches ; malaria followed and .completed 
the work. 

Like the tharoos of the Oude forest, the Gonds born in 
this malaria are the only people who can live in it ; and 
the ravages of tigers and endemial disease prevent their 
numbers from increasing. Those 'who once emigrate 
never come back, and population and tillage have been 
decreasing ever since we took possesion, or for thirty-three 
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years. The same process has been going on in other 
parts of the Nerbuilda valley with th^ same results. In 
Oudc, from the causes above described, lands of the same 
denomination and kind often yield double the rate of rent 
that they yield in our own conterminous districts, or dis- 
tricts on the opposite side of the Ganges, -and other rivers 
that separate our territories from those of Oude. Under 
a tolerable Government, Oude would soon become one of 
the most beautiful countries in India ; but the lands would 
fall* off, in fertility, as ours do from over-cropping, no 
doubt. 

January 28, 1850. — Shahabad, ten miles. We crossed, 
close tinder Palee, the little river Gurra, which continued 
for some miles to flow along, in its winding course, close 
by on our left. It is here some five or six miles to the south- 
west of the town. The soil we have come over is chiefly 
muteear, or the doomuteea, tightened by a mixture of 
clay, or argillaceous earth. Rich crops of rice are grown 
on this inutcea, which retains its moisture so much better 
than the looser doomutea soil. 

Half-way we came through a neat village, the lands of 
which are subdivided between the members of a large 
family of Kunojeo Brahmins, who came out to see us pass, 
and pay their respects. The cultivation was so fine that 
I hoped they were of the cla>s who condescended to hold 
their own ploughs. I asked them; and they, with seeming 
pride, told me that they did not — that they employed 
servants to hold their ploughs for them. When I told 
them that this was their misfortune , they seemed much 
amused, but were all well-behaved and respectful, though 
they must have thought my notion very odd. 

The little Gurra flows from the Oude Tarae forest by 
the town of Phillifeheet, where boats are built, to be taken 
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abwn to Cawnpoor, on the Ganges, for sale. About four 
hundred, great and small, are supposed to be taken down 
the Gurra every year, in the season of the rains. They 
take down the timber of the Tarae forest, rice, and other 
things ; and all are sold, with their cargoes, at Cawnpoor, 
or other places on the Ganges. The timbers are floated 
along on both' sides of the boats. Palee is a good place 
for a cantonment, or seat of public civil establishments, 
and Shahabad is no less so.' The approach to both, from 
the south-east, is equally beautiful, from the rich c»ops 
which cover the ground up to the houses, and the fine 
groves and majestic single trees which surround them. 

Shahabad is a very ancient and large town, occupied 
chiefly by Pathan Mussulmans, who are a very turbulent 
and fanatical set of fellows. Subsookli Rae, a Hindoo, 
and the most respectable merchant in the district, resided 
here, and for some time consented to officiate, as the 
deputy of poor old Hafiz Abdoollah, for the management 
of the town, vvlie*e his influence was great. He had lent 
a good deal of money to the heads of some of the Pathan 
families of the town, but finding few of them disposed to 
repay, he was last year obliged to refuse further loans. 
They determined to take advantage of the coming mo- 
hurrum festival to revenge the affront as men commonly 
do who live among such a fanatical community. The 
tazeeas are commonly taken up, and carried in procession, 
ten d%s after the new moon is first seen, at any place 
v^-here they are made ; but in Oude all go by the day in 
which the moon is seen from the capital of Lucknow. As 
soon as she is seen at Lucknow, the Tung issues an order 
throughout his dominions for the tazeeas to be taken in 
procession ten days after. The moon was this year, 
in November, first seen on the 30tbi of the month at 
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Lucknow; but at Shahabad, where the sky is generally 
clearer, she had been seen on the 29th. The men to 
whom Subsookh Rae had refused further loans determined 
to take advantage of this incident to wreak their ven- 
geance ; and when the deputy promulgated the King’s 
order for the tazeeas to be taken in procession ten days 
after the 30tli, they instigated all the Maliommedans of the 
town to insist upon taking them out ten days after the 
29th,* and persuaded them that the order had been fabri- 
cated, or altered, by the malice of their Hindoo deputy, 
to insult their religious feelings. They were taken out 
accordingly, and having to pass the house of Subsookh 
Rae, when their excitement, or spirit of religious fervour, 
had reached the highest pitch, they there put them down, 
broke open the doors, entered in a*crowd, and plundered 
it of all the property they .could find, amounting to above 
seventy thousand rupees. Subsookh Rae was obliged to 
get out, with his family, at a back door, and run for his 
life. He went to Shajehanpoor, in our territory, antf put 
himself under the protection of the magistrate. ‘Not con- 
tent with all this, they built a small miniature mosque at 
the door with some loose bricks, so that no one could go 
either out or in without the risk of knocking it down, or 
so injuring this mock mosque as to rouse, or enable the 
evil-minded to rouse, the whole Mahommedan population 
against the offender. Poor Subsookh Rae has been 
utterly ruined, and ever since seeking in vain for redress. 
The Government is neither disposed nor able to afford it, 
and the poor boy who has now succeeded his learned 
father in the contract is helpless. The little mock mosque, 
of uncemented bricks, still stands as a monument of the 
insolence of the Mahommedan population, and the weakness 
and apathy of the Oude Government.' 
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• * 
Infanticide — Nokomee Rajpoots — Fallows in Chide created by disorders 
— Tlieir cause and effect —Tillage goes on in the midst of sanguinary 
conflicts — Kunject Sing, of Kutteeareu — Mahomdee district— -White 
Ants- — Traditional decrease in the fertility of the Oude soil — Risks 
to which cultivators are exposed — Obligations which these risks 
impose upon them - -infanticide — The Amil of Mahomdee’s narrow 
escape — -An infant disinterred and preserved by the father after 
having been buried alive — Insecurity of life and property — Beauty of 
the surface of the country, and lichness of its foliage — Mahomdee 
district — State and recent history of — Relative fertility of British 
and Oude soil — Native notions of our laws and their administration 
— Of the value of evidence in our Courts — Infanticide — Boys only 
saved — Girls destroyed in Oude — The priests who give absolution for 
tl#e crime abhorred by the people of all other classes —Lands in our 
districts becoming more and more exhausted from over-cropping — 
Brobablo consequences to the Government and people of India — 
Political and social error of considering land private property — 
Hakeem Mehndec and subsequent managers of Mahomdco — Frauds 
on the King in charges for the keep of animals — Kunojee Brahmins 
— Unsuccessful attempt to appropriate the lands of weaker neigh- 
bours — Gokurnath, on the herder of the Tarao — The* saklioo or saul 
trees of the forest. 

Lai.ta Sing, of the Nikomee Rajpoot tribe, whom I had 
lately an opportunity of assistihg, for his good services in 
arresting outlays from our territories, has just been to pay 
his respects. Our next encamping ground is to he on his 
estate of Kurhcya and Para. He tells me that very few 
families of his tribe now destroy their fenfale infants ; 
that tradition ascribes the origin of this evil to the practice 
of the Mahommedan emperors of Delhi of demanding 
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daughters in marriage from the Rajpoot princes of the 
country; that some of them were too proud to comply with 
the demand, and too weak to resist it in any other way than 
that of putting all their female infants to death. This is 
not impossible. He says that he believes the Dhankuries , 
whom I have described above to be really the only tribe of 
Rajpoots among whom no family destroys its infant daugh- 
ters in Oude; that all tribes of Rajpoots get money with the 
daughters they take from tribes a shade lower in caste, to 
whom they cannot give theirs in return ; and pay money 
with the daughters they give in marriage to tribes a. shade 
higher, who will not give their daughters to them in 
■return. The native collector of Shall abaci, a gentlemanly 
Mahommedan, came out two miles to pay his respects on 
my approach, and we met on a^large space of land, lying 
waste, while all around was covered with rich crops. I 
asked, “ Pray why is this land left waste ?” “ It is, sir, 

altogether unproductive.” “ Why is this*? It seems to me 
to he just as good as the rest around, which produces such 
fine crops.” “ It is called khubtee — slimy, and is said to 
be altogether barren.” “ I assure you, sir,” said Rajah 
Bukhtawar Sing, “ that it is good land, and capable of 
yielding good crops, under good tillage, or it would not 
produce the fine grass you see upon it. You must not 
ask men like this about the kinds and qualities of soils, 
for they really know nothing whatever about them : they 
are city gentlemen’s sons, who get into high places, and 
pass their lives in them without learning anything but 
how to screw money out of such as we are, who are bom 
upon the soil, and depend upon its produce all our lives 
for subsistence. Ask him, sir, whether either he or any of 
his ancestors ever knew anything «f the difference between 

one soil and another.” 

* 
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The collector acknowledged the truth of what the old 
man said, and told me that he really knew nothing about 
the matter, and had merely repeated what, the people told 
him. This is true with regard to the greater part of the 
local revenue officers employed in Oude. “ One of these 
city gentlemen, sir,” said Bukhtawar Sing, “ when sent 
out as a revenue collector, in Saadut Alice’s time, was 
asked by his assistants what they were to do with a crop 
of sugar-cane which had been attached for balances, and 
was becoming too ripe, replied, 1 Cut it down , to be sure, 
and have it staclced!’ lie did not know that sugar-cane 
must, as soon as cut, be taken to the mill, or it spoils.” 
“ I have heard of another,” said the old Itusal dar Nubbee 
Buksh, “ who, after he entered upon his charge, asked 
the people about him fo show him the tree on which grew 
the fine istamalee* rice which they used at Lucknow.” 
“ There is no question, sir,” said *Bukhtawar Sing, “ that 
is too absurd fcfr these cockney gentlemen to ask when 
they enter upon such revenue charges as these. They 
are the aristocracy of towns and cities, who are learned 
enough in books and court ceremonies and intrigues, but 
utterly ignorant of country life, rural economy, and agri- 
cultural industry.” 

For a cantonment or civil station, the ground to the 
north of Shahabad, on the left-hand side of the road 
leading to Maliomdee, seems the best. It is a level 
plain, of a stiff soil formed of clay and sand, and not 
very productive. 

The country, from Sandee and Shahabad to the rivers 
Ganges and Ramgunga, is one rich sheet of spring culti- 

* The istamalee rice is rice of fines quality, wliich has been kept for 
some years before used. To be good, rico must bo kept for some years 
before used, and that only winch has been so kept is called istamalee or 
useable . 
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vation ; and tlie estate of Kuteearce, above described, is 
among the richest portions of this sheet. The portions on 
which the richest crops now stand became waste during 
the disorders which followed the expulsion of Runjeet 
Sing, in the usual way, in 18.37, and derived the usual 
benefit from the salutary fallow. A' stranger passing 
through such a sheet of rich cultivation, without com- 
muning with the people, would little suspect the fearful 
crimes that are every year committed upon it, from the 
weakness and apathy of the Government, and the bad 
faith and bad character of its officers and chief land- 
holders. The land is tilled in spite of all obstacles, 
because all depend upon its produce for subsistence ; but 
there is no indication of the beneficial interference of the 
Government for the protection of life, property, and 
character, and for the encouragement of industry and the 
display of its fruits. The land is ploughed, and the seed 
sown, often by ‘stealth at night, in the immediate vicinity 
of a sanguinary contest between the Government officers 
and the landholders. It is only when the latter arc 
defeated, and take to the jungles, or the Honourable 
Company’s districts, and commence their indiscriminate 
plunder, that the cultivator ceases from his labours, and 
the lands .are left waste. 

Runjeet Sing two or three years ago seized upon the 
village of Mulatoo, in his vicinity, to which he had no 
claim whatever, and he has forcibly retained it. It had 
long paid Government ten thousand a-year, but he has 
consented to pay only one thousand. Lands yielding 
above nine thousand he has cut off from its reut-roll, and 
added to those of his hereditary villages on the borders. 
Last year he seized upon the village of Nudua, with a 
Mcnt-roll of fourteen hundred rupees, and he holds it with 

E 2 
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a party of soldiers and two guns. The Amil lately sent 
out & person with a small force to demand the Govern- 
ment dues ; but they were driven back, as he pretends 
that he got it in mortgage from Dumber Sing, who had. 
taken a short lease of that and other khalsa villages, and 
absconded as a defaulter ; and that he has purchased the 
lands from the cultivating proprietors, and is, therefore, 
bound to pay no revenue whatever for them to the King. 
All defaulters and offenders who take refuge on bis estate 
he instigates to plunder, and provides with gangs, on con- 
dition of getting the greater part of the booty. He thinks 
that he is sure of shelter in the British territory, should 
he be driven from Oude ; he feels also sure of aid from 
other large landholders of the same class in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

January 30, 1850. — Kurheya Para, twelve miles, over 
a plain of excellent muteear soil, a good deal of which is 
covered with jungle. Para is a short distance from Kur- 
heya, and our camp is midway between the two villages. 
The boundary of the Sandee Palee and Mahomdee dis- 
tricts we crossed about four miles from our present en- 
campment. This district of Mahomdee was taken in 
contract by Hakeem Mehndee, at # three lacs and eleven 
thousand rupees a-year, in 1804 a. d., and in a few years 
he brought it into full tillage, and made it yield above 
seven lacs. It has been falling off ever since it was taken 
from him, and now yields only between three and four 
lacs. The jungle is studded with large peepul-trees, 
which are all shorn of their small branches and leaves. 
The landholders and cultivators told me that they were 
taken off by the cowherds who grazed their buffaloes, 
bullocks, and cows in these jungles; that they formed 
their chief and, in the cold season, their best food, as the 
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leaves of the peepul-tfee were supposed to give warmth 
to the stomach, and to increase the quantity of the milk ; 
that the cowherds were required to pay nothing for the 
privilege of grazing their cattle in these jungles, by the 
person to whom the lands belonged, because they en- 
riched the soil with their manure, and all held small por- 
tions of land under tillage, for which they paid rent ; that 
they had the free use of. the peepul-trees in the jungles, 
but were not permitted to touch those on the cultivated 
lands and in villages. 

White ants are so numerous in the argillaceous muteear 
soil, in which their food abounds, that it is really dan- 
gerous to travel on an elephant, or swiftly on horseback, 
over a new road cut or enlarged through any portion of 
it that has remained long) un tilled. The two fore legs of 
ray elephant went down yesterday morning into a deep 
pit made by them, but concealed by the new road, which 
has been madd over it for the occasion of my visit near 
Shahabad, and it was with some difficulty that he extri- 
cated them. We have had several accidents of the same 
kind since we caiqp out. In cutting a new road they cut 
through large ant-hills, and leave no trace of the edifices 
or the gulf below them, which the little insects have made 
in gathering their food and raising their lofty habitation. 
They are not found in the bhoor pr oosur soils, and in 
comparatively small numbers in the doomuteea or lighter 
soil, but they abound in the muteear soil in proportion to 
its richness. Cultivation, where the crops are irrigated, 
destroys them, and the only danger is in passing over new 
roads cut through jungle, or lands that have remained 
long untilled, or along , the sides of old pathways, from 
which these land-marks have been removed in hastily 
widening, them for wheeled carriages. 
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A Brahmin cultivator, whose cart we had been obliged 
to press into our own service for this stage, came along 
with me almost all the way. He said, “JThe spring crops 
of this season, sir, are no doubt very fine ; but in days of 
yore, before the curse of Bhurt Jee (the brother of Bam) 
came upon the landholders and cultivators of Oudc, they 
were much finer ; when he set out from his capital of 
Ajoodheea for the conquest of Cylonc, he left the ad- 
ministration to his brother, JBhurtJee, who made a liberal 
settlement of the land tax. lie put a ghurra or pitcher, 
with a round bottom, turned upside down, into every half 
acre (beegha) of the cultivated land, and required the 
landholder or cultivator to leave upon it, as much of the 
grain produced as the rounded bottom would retain, 
which could not be one ten-thousandth part of the pro- 
duce; he lived economically, and collected at this rate 
during the many years that his brother was absent. But 
when his brother returned and approached, the boundary 
of his dominions, he met hosts of landholders and culti- 
vators clamouring against the rapacity and oppression of 
his brother’s administration. Thp humanity of Ram’s 
disposition was shocked, sir, at all thiS, and he became 
angry with his brother before he heard what he had to 
say. When Bhurt had satisfied his brother that he had 
not taken from them the thousandth part of what he had 
a right to take,* and Bam had, indeed, taken from them 
himself, he sighed at the wickedness, and ingratitude* of 
the agricultural classes of Oude ; and the baneful effects 
of this sad sigh has been upon us ever since, sir, in spite 
of all we can do to avert them. In order to have the 
blessing of God upon our labours, it is necessary for us to 
fulfil strictly all the responsibilities under which we hold 
and till the land ; first, to pay punctually the just de- 
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mands of Government; second, all the wages of the 
labour employed ; third, all the charities to the poor ; 
fourth, all the offerings to our respective tutelary gods ; 
fifth, a special offering to Mahabeer, alias Hunooman. 
These payments and offerings, sir, must all be made be- 
fore the cultivator can safely take the surplus produce to 
his store-room for sale and consumption.” 

Old Bukhtawar Sing, who was riding by my side, said, 
“ A conscientious farmer or cultivator, sir, when he finds 
that his field yields a great deal more than the usual re- 
turns, that is when it yields twenty instead of the usual 
return of ten, gives the whole in charity, lest evil over- 
take him from his unusual good luck and inordinate 
exultatation.” 

I asked the Brahmin cultivator why all these offerings 
were required to be made by cultivators in particular? 
He replied, “ There is, sir, no species of tillage in which 
the lives of numerous insects are not sacrificed, and it is 
to atone for these numerous murders, and the ingratitude 
to Bburt, that cultivators, in particular, are required to- 
make so many offerings and, he added, “ much sin, 
sir, is no doubt brought upon .the land by the murder of 
so many female infants. I believe, sir, that all the tribes 
of Rajpoots murder them ; and I do not think than one*in 
ten is suffered to live. If the family or village priest did 
not oonseift to eat with the parents after the murder, no 
such murders could take place, sir ; for none, even of their 
nearest relatives, will ever eat with them till the Brahmin# 
has done so.” 

The bearers of the tonjohn in which I sat, said, “ We 
do not believe, ^lr, that one girl in twenty among the 
Rajpoots is preserved. Davey Buksh, the Ponda Rajah, 
is, we believe, the only one of the Biseyn Rajpoot tribe 
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who preserves his daughters ; his father did the same, 
and his sister, who was married to the Bhudoreea Rajah 
of Mynpooree, came to see him lately on the occasion of 
a pilgrimage to Ajoodheea, on the death of her husband ; 
of the six Kulhuns families of Chehdwara, two only pre- 
serve their daughters — Surnam Sing of Arta, and Jeskum 
of Kumeear ; but whether their sons or successors in the 
estates will do the same is uncertain.” These bearers are 
residents of that district. 

I may here remark, that oak-trees in the hills of the 
Himmelah chain are disfigured in the same manner, and 
for the same purpose, as the peepul and banyan trees are 
here; their small branches and leaves are tom off to 
supply fodder for bullocks and other animals. The ilex 
of the hills has not, however, in its naked nesg the majesty 
of the peepul and banyan of the plains, though neither of 
them can be said to be “ when unadorn'd, adorn’d the 
most.” 

January 31, 1850. — Puchgowa, north-east, twelve 
miles over a plain <jf doomuteea soil, a good deal of which 
is out of tillage at present. On the road we came through 
several neat villages, the best of which was occupied ex- 
clusively by the families of the Kunojeea Brahmin pro- 
prietors, and the few persons of inferior caste who 
ploughed their lands for them, as they are a shade too 
high in caste to admit of their holding their o^i ploughs. 
They are, however, very worthy people, and seemed very 
much pleased at being put so much at their ease in a talk 
with the great man about their own domestic and rural 
economy. They told me, that they did not permit Raj- 
poots to reside in or have anything to do with their village. 

There are a* great many families of the Biscyn Rajpoots who never 
destroy their infant daughters. 
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** Why ?” I asked. — “ Because, sir, if they once get a foot- 
ing among us, they are, sooner or later, sure to turn us 
all out.” “ How ?” — “ They get lands by little and little 
at lease, soon refuse to pay rent, declare the lands to be 
their own, collect bad characters for plunder, join the 
RajpoCts of their own clan in all the villages around in 
their enterprises, take to t* jungles on the first occasion 
of. a dispute, attack, plunder, and burn the village, 
murder us and our families, and soon get the estate for 
themselves, on their own terms from the local authorities, 
who are wearied out by the loss of revenue arising from 
their depredations; our safety, sir, depends upon our 
keeping entirely aloof from them.” 

Under a government so weak, the only men who prosper 
seem to be these landholders of the military classes who 
are strong in their union, clan feeling, courage, and fero- 
city. The villages here are numerous though not lafge, 
and by far the greater part are occupied by Rajpoots of 
the Nikomee tribe. 

The Amil of the Mahomdee district, Krishun Sahae, 
had come out so far as Para to meet me, and have my 
camp supplied. He had earned a good reputation as a 
native collector of long standing in the Shajehanpore 
district, under Mr. Buller; but being ambitious to rise 
more rapidly than he could hope to do, under our settled 
government, he came to Lucknow with a letter of intro- 
duction from Mr. Buller to^he Resident, Colonel Rich- 
mond, paid his court to the Durbur, got appointed Amil 
■of the Mahomdee district, under the amanee system, paid 
his nazuranas on his investiture, in October last, and 
entered upon his charge. A few days ago it pleased the 
minister to appoint to his place Aboo Toorab Khan, the 
nephew and son-in-law of Moonowur-ood Dowlaj and 
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orders were sent out immediately, by a camel-messenger, 
to the commandants of the corps on duty with Krishun 
Sahae, to seize and send him, his family, and all his 
relations and dependents, with all his property to be 
found upon them, to Lucknow. The wakeel, whom he 
kept at Court for such occasions, heard of the orfler.for 
the supercession and arrest, altd forthwith sent off a note 
to his master by the fastest foot* messenger he could get. 
The camel-messenger found that the Amil had left 
Mahomdee, and gone out two stages to Para, to meet the 
Resident. He waited to deliver his message to the com- 
mandants and subordinate civil officers of the district, 
and see that they secured all the relatives, dependents, 
and property of the Amil that could be found. The foot- 
messenger, more wise, went on, and delivered his letter to 
Krishun Sahae, at Para, on the evening of Tuesday the 
29lh. He ordered his elephant very quietly, and mount- 
ing, told the driver to take him to a village on the road 
to Shajelianpoor. 

On reaching the village about midnight, the driver 
asked him whither he was going — “ I am flying from my 
enemies,” said Krishun Sahae ; “ and we must make all 
haste* or we shall be overtaken before we reach the 
boundary.” “ But,” said the driver, “ my house and 
family are at Lucknow, and the one will be pulled to the 
ground and the other put into gaol if I fly with you.” 
Krishun Sahae drew out a pistol and threatened to shoot 
him if he did not drive’ on as told. They were near a 
field of sugar-cane, and the driver hedged away towards 
it, without the Amil’s perceiving his intention. When 
they got near the field the elephant dashed in among the 
cane to have a. feast ; and the driver in his seeming effort 
to bring him out, fell off and disappeared under the high 
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cane. The Amil did all he could to get out his elephant, 
but the animal felt that he was no longer in danger of 
severe treatment from above, and had a very comfortable 
meal before him in the fine ripe cane, and would not move* 
The poor Amil was obliged to descend, and make all 
possible haste on foot across the border, attended by one 
servant who had accompanied him in his flight. The 
driver ran to the village and got the people to join him in 
the pursuit of his master, saying that he was making off 
with a good deal of the King’s money. With an ele- 
phant load of the King’s money in prospect, they made 
all the haste they could ; but the poor Amil got safely 
over the border into British territory. They found the 
elephant dining very comfortably on the sugar-cane* 
After abusing the driver and all his female relations for 
deluding them with the hope of a rich booty, they per- 
mitted him to take the empty elephant to the new Amil 
at Mahomdce. News of all this reached my camp last 
night. 

I omitted to mention that, at Busora on the 27th, a 
Rajpoot landholder of the Sombunsie tribe, came to my 
camp with a petition regarding a mortgage, and men- 
tioned that he had a daughter, now twt* years of age ; 
that when she was born he was out in his fields, and the 
females of the family put her into an earthen pot, buried 
her in the floor of the apartment, where the mother lay,, 
and lit a fire over the grave ; that he made all haste 
home as soon as he heard of the birth of a daughter, re- 
moved the fire and earth from the pot, and took out his 
child. She was still living, but two of her fingers which 
had not been sufficiently covered were a good deal burnt* 
He had all possible care taken of her, and she still lives j 
and both he and his wife are very fond of her. Finding 
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that tiis tale interested me, he went home for the child ; 
“but his village was far off, and he has not been able to 
overtake me. lie had given no orders to have her pre- 
served, {is his wife was confined sooner than lie expected ; 
but the family took it for granted that she was to be 
destroyed, and in running home to preserve her he acted 
on the impulse of the moment. The practice of destroy- 
ing female infants is so general among this tribe, that a 
family commonly destroys the daughter as soon as born, 
when the father is from home, and has given no special 
orders about it, taking it to be his wish as a matter of 
course. 

Several respectable landholders of the Chouhan, Ni- 
komee, and other tribe of Rajpoots, were talking to me 
yesterday evening, and as they were connected by mar- 
riage with Rajpoot families of the same and higher clans 
in the British territories, I asked them whether some 
plan could not be devised to suppress the evil in Oude, 
as it had been suppressed there ; for the disorders which 
prevailed seemed to me to be only a visitation from above 
for such an all-pervading sin. They told me that there 
would be little difficulty in putting down this system 
under an honest and strong Government that would secure 
rights, enforce duties, and protect life and property, as in 
the British territories. Atrocious and cruel as this crime 
is in Oude, it is hardly more so than that which not long 
ago prevailed in France and. other nations of Europe, of 
burying their daughters alive in nunneries in order to 
gratify the same family pride. 

It is painful to me to walk out of my tent of an even- 
ing, for I have every day large crowds seeking redress 
for grievous wrongs, for which I see no hope of redress : 
men and women, who have, had their dearest relative^ 
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murdered, their houses burnt down, their whole property 
taken away, their lands seized upon, their crops destroyed 
by ruffians residing in the same or neighbouring villages, 
and actually in the camp of the Amil, without the 
slightest fear of being punished or made to surrender any 
portion of what they have taken. The Government 
authorities are too weak, even to enforce the payment of 
the Government demand, and have not the means to seize 
or punish offenders of any kind, if they have the incli- 
nation. In some districts they not only acquiesce in the 
depredations of these gangs of robbers, but act in collu- 
sion with their leaders, in order to get their aid in 
punishing defaulters or pretended defaulters, among the 
landholders. They murder the landholders, and as many 
as possible of their families, and as a reward for their 
services the local authorities make over, their lands to 
them at reduced rates. . 

The Naziin of Sandce Palee told me on taking leave, 
that he had only two wings of Nujeeb Regiments with 
him, one of which was fit for some service, and in con- 
sequence, spread over the district on detached duties. 
The other was with him, but out of the five hundred, for 
which he had to issue monthly pay, he should not be abla 
to get ten men to follow him on any emergency. They 
are obliged to court and conciliate the strong and reckless 
who prey upon the weak and. industrious ; and in con- 
sequence become despised and detested by the people. 
I feel like one moving among a people afflicted with 
incurable diseases, who crowd around hijji in hope, and 
are sent away in despair. I try to make the local autho- 
rities exert themselves in behq^f of the sufferers; but 
am told that they have already done their utmost in vain ; 
that if they seize robbers and murderers and send them 
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to Lucknow, they are sure to purchase their enlargement 
and return to wreak their vengeance on them and on all 
who have aided them in their arrest and conviction : that 
if they attempt to seize one of the larger landholders, 
who refuses to pay the Government demand, seizes upon 
the lands of his weaker neighbours, and murders and robs 
them indiscriminately, he removes across the Ganges, 
into one of the Honourable Company’s districts', and 
thence sends his myrmidons to plunder and lay waste the 
whole country, till he is invited back by a weak and help- 
less Government upon his own terms ; that formerly 
British troops were employed in support of the local 
authorities against offenders of this class ; but that of 
late years all such aid and support have been withdrawn 
from the Oude Government, while the offenders find all 
they require from the subjects and police authorities of 
.the bordering British districts. . 

The country we passed over to-day, between Para and 
Puchgowa, is a plain, beautifully studded with groves 
and fine solitary trees, in great perfection. The bandha 
or mistletoe, upon the mliowa and mango trees, is in 
full blossom, and adds much to their beauty ; the soil is 
.good, and the surface everywhere capable of tillage, 
with little labour or outlay ; for the jungle where it 
prevails the most is of grass, and the small palas-trees 
(butea-frondosa) which may be easily uprooted. The 
whole surface of Oude is, indeed, like a gentleman’s park 
of the most beautiful description, as far as the surface of 
the ground and the foliage go. Five years of good 
Government would make it one of the most beautiful 
parterres in nature. T% plant a large grove, as it ought 
to be, a Hindoo thinks it necessary to have the following 
trees : — 
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The banyan, or burgut ; peepul, ficus religiosa ; 
mango ; tamarind ; jamun, cugcnia jambolana ; bole, 
cratoeva marmelos ; pakur, ficus venosa ; mhowa, bassia 
latifolia ; oula, phyllanthus emblica ; gpolur, figus glo- 
merata ; kytha, foronia clophantum ; kuthal, or jack ; 
moulsarce, mirnusops elcngi ; kuchnar, baubinea variegata ; 
ueem, melia azadirachta ; boro, fizyphus jujuba ; horse- 
radish, sahjuna ; shccshum,, dalbergia sisa ; toon, adrcla 
toona ; and chundun, or sandal. 

Where he can get or afford to plant only a small 
space, he must confiqe himself to the more sacred and 
generally useful of these trees ; and they are the hand- 
somest in appearance. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than one of those groves surrounded by fields teeming 
with rich spring crops, as they are at present ; and 
studded here and there with fine single banyan, peepul, 
tamarind, mhowa, and cotton trees, which, in such posi- 
tions, attain their highest perfection, as if anxious to 
display their greatest beauties, where they can be seen to 
the most advantage. Each tree has there free space for 
its roots, which have the advantage of the water supplied 
to the fields around in irrigation, and a free current of air, 
whose moisture is condensed upon its leaves and stems by 
their cooler temperature, while its carbonic acid and* 
ammonia are absorbed and appropriated to their exclusive 
use. Its branches, unincommoded by the proximity of 
other trees, spread out freely, and attain their utmost size 
and beauty. 

I may here mention what are the spring crops which 
now in a luxuriance not known for many years, from fine 
falls of rain in due season, embellish the surface over 
which we are passing : — 

Spring Crops. — Wheat ; barley ; gram ; arahur, of two 
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kinds (pulse) ; musoor (pulse) ; alsee (linseed) ; surson (a 
species of fine mustard) ; moong (pulse) ; peas, o£ three 
kinds ; mustard ; sugar-cane, of six kinds J koosum (saf- 
flower) ; opium ^ and palma christi. 

February 1, 1850. — Mahomdee, eleven miles, over a 
level plain of muteear soil of the best quality, well sup- 
plied with groves and single trees of the finest kind ; but 
a good deal of the land is out of tillage, and covered with 
the rank grass, called garur, the roots of which form the 
fragrant khus, for tatties, in the hot winds; and dliak 
(butea frondosa) jungle. Several # villages, through and 
near which we passed, belong to Brahmin zumeendars, 
who were driven away last year by the rapacity of the 
contractor, Mahomed Hoseyn, a senseless oppressor, who 
was this year superseded by a very good officer and 
worthy man, who was driven out with disgrace, as de- 
scribed yesterday, while engaged in inviting back the 
absconded cultivators to these deserted villages, and pro- 
viding them with the means of bringing their lands again 
into tillage. Hoseyn Alice had seized and sold all their 
plough-bullocks, and other agricultural stock, between the 
autumn and spring harvests, together with all the spring 
crops, as they became ripe, to make good the increased 
rate of revenue demanded ; and they were all turned out 
beggars, to seek subsistence among their relatives and 
friends, in our bordering district of Shajchanpoor. The 
rank grass and jungle are full of neelgae and deer of all 
kinds ; and the cowherds, who remain to graze their cattle 
on the wide plains, left waste, find it very difficult to pre- 
serve their small fields of corn from their trespass. They 
are said to come in herds of hundreds around these fields 
during the night, and to be frequently followed by tigers, 
several of which were killed last year, by Captain Hearsey, 
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of the Frontier Police. Waste lands, more distant from 
the great Tarae forest, are free from tigers. 

I had a long talk with the Brahmin communities of two 
of these villages, who .had been lately invited back from 
the Shajehanpoor district, by Krishun Sahae, and resettled 
on their lands. They are a mild, sensible, and most re- 
spectable body, whom a sensible ruler would do all in his 
power to protect and encourage ; but these are the class 
of landholders and cultivators whom the reckless governors 
of districts, under the Oude Government, most grievously 
oppress. They told me — “ that nothing could be better 
than the administration of the Shajehanpoor district by the 
present collector and magistrate, Mr. Buller, whom all 
classes loved and respected ; that the whole surface of the 
country was under tillage, and the poorest had as much 
protection as the highest in the land ; that the whole dis- 
trict was, indeed, a garden.” “ But the returns, are they 
equal to those from your lands in Oude ?” — “ Nothing 
like it, sir ; they are not half as good ; nor can the culti- 
vator afford to pay half the rate that we pay when left to 
till our lands in peace.” “ And why is this ?” — “ Because, 
sir, ours is sometimes left waste to recover its powers, as 
you now sec all the land around you, while theirs has no 
rest.”* “But do they not alternate their crops, to relieve 
the soil ?” — “ Yes, sir, but this is not enough : ours re- 
ceive manure from the herds of cattle and deer that graze 
upon it while fallow and we have greater stores of 
manure than they have, to throw over it when we return 
and resume our labours. We alternate our crops, at the 
same time, as much as they do ; and plough and cross- 
plough our lands more.” “ And where would you rather 
live — there, protected as the people are from all violence, 
or here, exposed as you are to all manner of outrage and 
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extortion.” — “ We would rather live here, sir, if we 
could ; and we were glad to come back.” “ And why ? 
There the landholders and cultivators are sure that no 
man will be permitted to exact g. higher rate of rent or 
revenue than that which they voluntarily bind themselves 
to pay during the period of a long lease ; while here you 
are never sure that the terms of your lease will be re- 
spected for a single season.” — “ That is all true, sir, but 
we cannot understand the ‘ aen and Jcanoon ’ (the rules and 
regulations), nor should we ever do so ; for we found that 
our relations, who had been settled there for many gene- 
rations, were just as ignorant of them as ourselves. Your 
Courts of justice (adawluts) are the things we most dread, 
sir ; and we arc glad to escape from them as soon as we 
can, in spite of all the evils we are exposed to on our 
return to the place of our birth. It is not the fault of the 
European gentlemen who preside over them, for they are 
anxious to do, and have justice done, to all ; but, in spite 
of all their efforts, the wrong-doer often escapes, and the 
sufferer is as often punished.” 

“ The truth, sir, is seldom told in these Courts. There 
they think of nothing but the number of witnesses, as if 
all were alike ; here, sir, we look to the quality. When 
a man suffers wrong, the wrong-doer is summoned *before 
the elders, or most respectable men of his village or clan ; 
and if he denies the charge and refuses redress, he is told 
to bathe, put his hand upon the pcepul-tree, and declare 
aloud his innocence. If he refuses, he is commanded to 
restore what he has taken, or make suitable reparation for 
the injury he has done ; and if he refuses to do this, he is 
punished by the odium of all, and his life becomes miser- 
able. A man dares not, sir, put his hand upon that 
sacred tree and deny the truth — the gods sit in it and 
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know all things ; and the offender dreads their vengeance. 
In your adawluts, sir, men do not tell the truth so often 
as they do among their own tribes, or village communities 
• — they perjure themselves in all manner of ways, without 
shame or dread ; and there are so many men about these 
Courts, who understand the ‘ rules and regulations,’ and 
arc so much interested in making truth appear to be 
falsehood, and falsehood truth, that no man feels sure 
that right will prevail in them in any case. The guilty 
think they have just as good a chance of escape as the 
innocent. Our relations and friends told us, that all this 
confusion of right and wrong, which bewildered them, 
arose from the multiplicity of the * rules and regulations,’ 
which threw all the powor into the hands of bad men, and 
left the European gentlemen helpless 1” 

“ But you know that the crime of murdering female 
infants, which pervades the whole territory of Oude, and 
brings the curse of God upon it, has been suppressed in 
the British territory, in spite of these ‘ aem and lcanoomT ” 
— “ True, sir, it has been put down in your bordering 
districts; but the Rajpoot families who reside in them 
manage to escape your vigilance, and keep up the evil 
practice. They intermarry with Rajpoot families in Oude, 
and the female infants, born of the daughters they give in 
marriage to Oude families, are destroyed in Oude without 
fear or concealment ; while the daughters they receive in 
marriage, from Oude families, are sent over the border 
into Oude, when near their confinement, on the pretence 
of visiting their relations. If they give birth to boys, they 
bring them back with them into your districts ; but if they 
give birth to girls, they are destroyed in the same manner, 
and no questions are ever asked about them.” “ Do you 
ever eat or drink with Rajpoot parents who destroy their 
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female infants?” — “Never, sir! we are Brahmins, but 
we can take water in a brass vessel from the hands of a 
Rajpoot, and we do so when his family is unstained with 
this crime ; but nothing would ever tempt us to drink 
water from the hands of one who permitted his daughters 
to be murdered.” “ Do you ever eat with the village or 
family priest who has given absolution to parents who 
have permitted their daughters to be murdered, by eating 
in the room where the murder has been perpetrated ? ” — 
“ Never, sir ; we abhor him as a participator in the 
crime ; and nothing would ever induce one of us to eat or 
associate with him : he takes all the sin upon his own 
head by doing so, and is considered by* us as an outcast 
from the tribe, and accursed ! It is they who keep, up 
this fearful usage. Tigers and wolves cherish their off- 
spring, and are better than these Rajpoots, who out of 
family or clan pride, destroy theirs. As soon as their 
wives give birth to sons, they fire off guns, give largely in 
charity, make offerings to shrines, and rejoice in all 
manner of ways ; but when they give birth to poor girls, 
they bury them alive without pity, and a dead silence pre- 
vails in the house ; it is no wonder, sir, that you say that 
the curse of God is upon the land in which such sins 
prevail ! ,r 

The quality of testimony, no doubt, like that of every 
other commodity, deteriorates under a system, which 
renders the good of no more value in exchange than the 
bad. The formality of our Courts here, as everywhere 
else, tends to impair, more or less, the quality of what 
they receive. The simplicity of Courts, composed of little 
village communities and elders, tends, on the contrary, to 
improve the quality of the testimony they get; and in 
India, it is found to be best in the isolated hamlets of hills 
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-and forests, where men may be made to do almost any- 
thing rather than tell a lie . A Marhatta pandit, in the 
valley of the Nerbudda, once told me, that it was almost 
impossible to teach a wild Gond of the hills and jungles 
the occasional value of a lie ! It is the sanje with the 
Tharoos and Booksas, who are, almost exclusively the 
cultivators of the Oude Tarae forest, and with the 
peasantry of the Himmalaya chain of mountains, before 
they have come much in contact with people of the 
plains, and become subject to the jurisdiction of our 
Courts. These Courts are, everywhere, our weak point 
in the estimation of our subjects ; and they should be, 
everywhere, simplified to meet the wants and wishes of so 
simple a people. 

That the lands, under the settled Government of the 
Honourable East India Company, are becoming more 
and more deteriorated by overcropping is certain ; and 
an Indian statesman will naturally inquire, what will be 
the probable consequence to the people and the Govern- 
ment ? To the people, the consequence must be, a rise 
in the price of land produce, proportioned to the increased 
cost of producing and bringing to market wlfat is required 
for consumption. The price in the market must always 
be sufficient to cover the cost of producing, and bringing 
what is required from the poorest and most distant lands 
to which that market is at any time obliged to have re- 
course for supply ; and as these lands deteriorate in their 
powers of fertility, recourse must be had to lands more 
distant, or more cost must be incurred in manure, irrigation, 
&c., to make these, already had recourse to, to produce 
the same quantity, or both. The price in the market must 
xise to meet the increased outlay required, or that outlay 
will not be made ; and the market cannot be supplied. 
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As men have to pay more for the land produce they 
require, they will have less to lay out in other things ; and 
as they cannot do without the land produce, they must be 
satisfied with less of other things, till their incomes in- 
crease to mpet the necessity for increased outlay. People 
will get this increase in proportion as their labour, ser- 
vices, talents, or acquirements are more or less indis- 
pensable to the society ; and the price of other things will 
diminish, as the cost of producing and bringing them to 
market diminishes, with improvements in manufactures, 
and in the facilities of transport. No very serious injury 
to the people of our ’territories is, therefore, to be appre- 
hended from the inevitable deterioration in the natural 
powers of the soil, under our settled Government, which 
gives so much security to life, property, and character, 
and so much encouragement to industry. 

The consequence to the Government will be less serious 
than might at first appear. Under a system of limited 
settlements of the land-revenue, such as prevail over all 
our dominions, except in Bengal, the Government is in 
reality the . landlord ; and our land-revenue is in reality 
land-rent.* We alienate a portion of that rent for limited 


♦ I believe our Government committed a great political and social 
error, when it declarod all the land to bo the property of the lessees : 
•and all questions regarding it to be cognizable by Judicial Courts, It 
would have been better for the people, as well as the Government, had 
all such questions been left to tho Fiscal and Revenue Courts. There 
is tho samo regular series of these Courts, from the Tuhseeldar to tho 
Revenue Sudder Board, as of the Judicial Courts, from the Moonsiff to 
tho Judicial Sudder Board ; and they are all composed of the samo 
class of persons, with the same character and motives to honest ex- 
ertion. Why force men to run tho gauntlet through both series ? It 
tends to mako the Government to be considered as a rapacious tax* 
gatherer, instead of a liberal landlord, which it really is ; and to foster 
the growth of a host of native pettifogging attorneys, to devour, like 
white ants, the substance of the landholders of all classes and grades. 
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periods in favour of those with whom we make such settle- 
ments, and take all the rest ourselves. On an average, 
perhaps, our Government takes one-sixth of the gross 
produce of the land ; and the persons^ with whom the 
settlements are made, take another sixth. The net rent, 
which the Government and they divide equally between 
them, may be taken, on an average, at one-third of the 
gross produce of the land. The cultivator would, I 
believe, always be glad to take and cultivate land, on an 
average, on condition of giving one-third of the gross 
produce, or the value of one-third, to be divided between 
the Government and its lessee ; and the lessee will always 
consider himself fortunate if he gets one-half of this third, 
to cover the risk and cost of management. 

Where the soil of a particular village in a district de- 
teriorates, an immediate reduction in the assessment must 
be given, or the lands will be deserted. If the Govern- 
ment does not consent to such a reduction, the lessee 
must sustain the whole burthen, for he cannot shift it off' 
upon the cultivators, without driving them from the lands. 
The lessee may sustain the whole burthen for one or two 
years; but if the officers of Government attempt to make 
him sustain it longer, they drive him after his cultivators, 
and the land is left waste. I have seen numerous estates 
of villages and some districts made waste by such attempts 
in India. I have seen land in such estates, which, when 
unexhausted, yielded, on an average, twelve returns of 
the seed, without either manure or irrigation, and paid a 
rent of twenty shillings an acre, become so exhausted by 
overcropping in a few years as to yield only three or four 
returns, and unable to pay four shillings an acre — indeed, 
unable to pay any rent at all. The cultivator, by degrees, 
ceases to sow the more exhausting and profitable crops. 
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and is at last obliged to have recourse to manure, or 
desert his land altogether; but no manure will enable 
him to get the same quantity of produce as he got before, 
while what he gets sells at the same rate in the market. 
He can, therefore, no longer pay the same rate of rent 
to Government and its lessee. He has got a less 
quantity of produce, and it has cost him much more 
to raise it, while it continues to sell at the same price in 
the market. 

But when the lands of a whole country, or a large 
extent of country, deteriorate in the same manner, and 
all cultivators are obliged to do the same thing, the price 
of land produce must rise in the markets, so as to pay the 
additional costs of supply. All but the poorest and most 
distant to which these markets must have recourse for 
supply, at any particular time, will pay rent, and pay it at 
a rate proportioned to their greater fertility or nearer 
proximity to the markets. Such markets must pay for 
land produce a price sufficient to cover the costs of pro- 
ducing and bringing it from the poorest and most distant 
lands, to which they are obliged at any, particular time to 
have recourse for supply. All land produce of the same 
quality must, at the same time and place, sell in the 
market at the same price ; and all that is over and above 
the cost of producing and bringing, it to market will go to 
the proprietors of the land, that is, to the^Government and 
its lessees. The poorest and most distant land, to which 
any market may have recourse at any particular time, 
may pay no rent, because the price is no more than suffi- 
cient to pay the cost of producing and bringing their 
supply to that market; but all that is less poor and 
distant will pay rent, because the price which their pro- 
duce brings in that market will be more than sufficient to 
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pay the cost of producing and bringing their supply to 
that market. 

The increase in the price of land produce which must 
take place, as the lands become generally exhausted by 
overcropping, will, probably, prevent any great falling off 
in the money rate of rents and revenues, from the land in 
our Indian possessions; and with the improvements in 
manufactures, and in the facilities of transport, which must 
tend to reduce the price of other articles, that money will 
purchase more of them in the market ; and the establish- 
ments which have to be maintained out of these rents and 
revenues may not become more costly. Government and 
its lessees may have the same incomes in money, and the 
greater price they and their establishments are obliged to 
pay for land produce may be compensated by the lesser 
price they will have to pay for other things. 

As facilities for irrigation are extended and improved 
in wells and •canals, new elements of fertility will be 
supplied to the surface, in the soluble salts contained in 
their waters. The well-waters will bring these salts from 
great depths, and the canal-waters will collect them as 
they flow along, or percolate through, the earth ; and as 
they rise, by capillary attraction, they will convey them 
to the surface, where they are required for tillage. The 
atmosphere, in water, ammonia, and carbonic-acid gas* 
will continue to supply plants with the oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and carbon which they require from it ; and 
judicious selection and supply of manure will provide the 
soil with those elements in which it happens to be deficient. 
Peace, security, instruction, and a due encouragement to 
industry, will, it , may be hoped, secure to the people all 
that they require from our Government, and to our Go- 
vernment all that it can fairly require from the people. 
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The soil of Mahomdee is as fine as that of any part of 
Oude that I have seen ; and the soil of Oude, generally, 
is equal to the best that I have seen in any part of India. 
It is all of the kinds above described — muteear (argil- 
laceous), doomuteea (light), bhoor (sandy), and oosur 
(barren), as far as I have seen. In some parts, the 
muteear is more productive than in others ; and the same 
may be said of all the other denominations of soil. In 
the poorer parts of the muteear, the stiff clay, devoid of 
decayed vegetable and animal matter, seems to supera- 
bound, as the sand does in the lightest or poorer portions 
of the soil, called doomuteea, which runs into bhoor. 
The oosur, or soil rendered unproductive by a supera- 
bundance of substances not suitable to the growth of 
plants, seems to be common to both kinds. In all soils, 
except the oosur, fine trees grow, and good crops are pro- 
duced under good tillage ; but in the muteear, the outlay 
to produce them is the least. It is an error to suppose 
that a soil, even of pure sand, must be absolutely barren. 
Quartz-sand commonly contains some of the inorganic 
substances necessary to plants — silica, lime, potash, 
alumina, oxide of iron, magnesia, &c. — and they are 
rendered soluble, and fit for the use of plants by atmo- 
spheric air and water, impregnated with carbonic-acid gas, 
as all water is more or less. The only thing required 
from the hand of man, besides water, to render them 
cultivable, is vegetable or animal substances, to supply 
them, as they decay or decompose, with organic acids. 

The late Hakeem Mehndee, took the contract of the 
Mahomdee district, as already stated, in the year a.d. 
1804, when it was in its present bad state, at 3,11,000 
rupees a-year; and he held it till the year 1819, or for 
sixteen years. He had been employed in the Azimgurb 
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district, under Boo Allee Hakeem, the contractor ; and 
during the negotiations for the transfer of that district, 
with the other territories to the British Government, 
which took place in 1801 ; he lost his place, and returned 
to Lucknow, where he paid his court to the then Dewan, 
or Chancellor of the Exchequer, who offered him the con- 
tract of the Mahomdee district, at three lacs and eleven 
thousand rupees a-year, on condition of his depositing in 
the Treasury a security bond for thirty-two thousand 
rupees. There had been a liaison between him and a 
beautiful dancing-girl, named Peeajoo, who had saved a 
good deal of money. She advanced the money, and 
Hakeem Mehndee deposited the bond, and got the con- 
tract. The greater part of the district was then, as now, 
a waste ; and did not yield more than enough to cover 
the Government demand, gratuities to courtiers, and cost 
of management. The Hakeem remained to support hia 
influence at Court, while his brother, Hadee Allee Khan, 
resided at Mahomdee, and managed the district. The 
Hakeem and his fair friend were married, and lived 
happily together till her death, which took place before 
that of her husband, while she was on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. While she lived, he married no other woman ; 
but on her death he took to himself another, who survived 
him ; but he had no child by either. His vast property 
was left to Monowur-od Dowlah, the only son of his- 
brother, Hadee Allee Khan, and to his widow and 
dependents. The district improved rapidly under the 
care of the two brothers ; and, in a few years, yielded 
them about seven lacs of rupees a-year. The Government 
demand increased with the rent-roll to the extent of four 
lacs of rupees a-ycar. This left a large income for Hakeem 
Mehndee and his family, who had made the district a 
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garden, and gained the universal respect and affection of 
the people. 

In the year 1807, Hakeem Mjplmdee added, to the 
contract of Mahomdec, that of the adjoining district of 
Khyrabad, at five lacs of rupees a-year, making his con- 
tract nine lacs. In 1816, he added the contract for the 
Bahraetch district, at seven lacs and seventy-five thou- 
sand ; but he resigned this in 1819, after having, held it 
for two years, with no great credit to himself. In 1819, 
he lost the contract for Mahomdec and Khyrabad, from 
the jealousy of the prime minister, Aga Meer. In April 
1 # 818, the Governor-General the Marquess of Hastings 
passed through his district of Khyrabad, on his way to the 
Tarae forest, on a sporting excursion, after the Marhatta 
war. Hakeem Mendee attended him during this excur- 
sion, and the Governor-General was so much pleased with 
his attentions, courteous manners, and sporting propen- 
sities, and treated him with so much consideration and 
kindness, that the minister took the alarm, and determined 
to get rid of so formidable a rival. He in consequence 
made the most of the charge preferred against him, of the 
murder of Amur Singj and demanded an increase of five 
lacs of rupees a-year, or fourteen lacs of rupees a-year, 
instead of nine. This Hakeem Mehndee would not con- 
sent to give; and Shekh Imam Buksh was, in 1819, sent 
to supersede him, as a temporary arrangement. 

In 1820, Poorun Dhun, and Govurdhun Dass, mer- 
chants of Lucknow, took the contract of the two districts 
at twelve lacs of rupees a-year, or an increase of three 
lacs ; and from that time, under a system of rack-renting, 
these districts have been falling off. Mahomdee is now 
in a worse state than Khyrabad, because it has had the 
had luck to get* a worse set of contractors. Hakeem 
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Mehndee retired with his family, first to Shajehanpoor, 
and then to Futtchgurh, on the Ganges, and resided 
there, with his family, till June 1830, when he was 
invited back by Nusseer-do Deen Hyder, to assume the 
office of prime minister. He held the office till August 
1832, when he was removed by the intrigues of the 
Kumboos, Taj-od Deen Hoseyn, and Sobhan Allee 
Khan, who persuaded the King that he w£S trying to 
get him removed from the throne, by reporting to the 
British Government the murder of some females, which 
had, it is said, actually taken place in the palace. 
Hakeem Mehndee was invited from his retirement by 
Mahomed Allee Shah, and again appointed minister in 
1837 ; byt he died three months after, on the 24th of 
December, 1837. 

During the thirty years which have elapsed since 
Hakeem Mehndee lost the contract of Mahomdee, there 
have been no less than seventeen governors, fifteen of 
whom have been contractors ; and the district has 
gradually declined from what it was, when he left it, to 
what it was when he took it — that is from a rent-roll of 
seven lacs of rupees a-year, under which all the people 
were happy and prosperous, to one of three, under which 
all the people are wret^ied. The manager, Krishun 
Sahae, who has been treated as already described, would, 
in a few years, have made it what it was when the 
Hakeem left it, had he been made to feel secure in his 
tenure of office, and properly^ encouraged and supported. 
He had, in the three months he had charge, invited 
back 4 from our bordering districts hundreds of the best 
classes of landholders and cultivators, who had been 
driven off by the rapacity of his predecessor, re-established 
them yi t&eir villages, and set them to work in good 
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spirit, to restore the lands which had lain waste from the 
time they deserted them ; and induced hundreds to 
convert to sugar-cane cultivation the lands which they 
had destined for humbler crops, in the assurance of the 
security which they were to enjoy under his rule. The 
one class tells me, they must suspend all labours upon 
the waste lands till they can learn the character of his 
successor ; ^nd the other, that they must content them- 
selves with the humbler crops till they can see whether 
the richer and more costly ones will be safe from his 
grasp, or that of the agents, whom he may employ to 
manage the district for him. No man is safe for a 
moment under such a Government, cither in his person, 
his character, his office, or his possession ; and with such 
a feeling of insecurity among all classes, it is impossible 
for a country to prosper.* 

I may here mention one among the numerous causes of 
the decline of the district. The contract for it was held 
for a year and half, in a.d. 1847-48, by Ahmed Allee. 
Peeling insecure in his tenure of office, he wanted to 
make as much as possible out of things as they were, 
and resumed Guhooa, a small rent-free village, yielding 
four hundred rupees a-year, held by Bahadur Sing, the 
tallookdar of Peepareea, who r^ides at Pursur. He had 
recourse to the usual mode of indiscriminate murder and 
plunder, to reduce Ahmed Allee to terms. At the same 
time, he resumed the small village of Kombee, yielding 
three hundred rupees a-year, held rent-free by Bhoder 
Sing, tallookdar of Magdapoor, who resided in Koombee ; 
and, in consequence, he united his band of marauders to 
that of Bahadur Sing ; and together they plundered and 

Krishun Saliao has been restored, but does not feel secure in his 
tenure of office. 
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burnt to the ground some dozen villages, and laid waste 
the purgunnah of Pee'pareea, which had yielded to Go- 
vernment twenty-five thousand rupees a-year, and con- 
tained the sites of one hundred jyid eight villages, of 
which, however, only twenty-five were occupied. 

During the greater part of the time that these depreda- 
tions were going on, the two rebels resided in our border- 
ing district of Shajehanpoor, whence they directed the 
whole. Urgent remonstrances were addressed to the 
magistrate of that district, but he required judicial proof 
of their participation in the crimes, tha$ were committed 
by their followers, upon the innocent and unoffending 
peasantry ; and no proof that the contractor could furnish 
being deemed sufficient, he was obliged to consent to re- 
store the rent-free villages. The lands they made waste, 
still remain so, and pay no revenue to Government. 

Saadut Allee Khan (who died in 1814), when sovereign 
of Oude, was fond of this place, and used to reside here 
for many months every year. He made a garden, about 
a mile to the east of the town, upon a fine open plain of 
good soil, and planted an avenue of fine trees all the 
way. The trees arc now in perfection, but the garden 
has been neglected ; and the bungalow in the centre, in 
which he resided, is an entire ruin. He kept a large 
establishment of men and cattle, for which sixty thousand 
rupees a-year were regularly charged in the accounts of 
the manager of the district, through his reign and those 
of Ghazee-od Deen, Nuseer-od Deen Hyder, Mahomed 
Allee Shah, and Amjud Allee Shah, and the first year of 
the reign of his present Majesty, Wajid Allee Shah ; 
though, with the exception of two bullocks and t^o 
gardeners, the cattle had all disappeared, and the 
servants been all discharged some thirty years before. 
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In October last, when six guns were required from the 
great park of artillery at Lucknow, to be sent out on 
detached duty with the Gungoor Regiment, an inspection 
of the draft-bullocks took place, and it was found, that 
the Court favourite who had charge of the park had 
made away with no less than one thousand seven hundred 
and thirty of them, and only twenty could be found to 
take the guns. He had been charging for the? food of 
these one thousand seven hundred and thirty for a long 
series of years. On mentioning this fact to a late 
minister, he told» me of two facts within his own know- 
ledge, illustrative of these sort of charges. This same 
Court favourite, in the reign of Nuseer-od Deen Hyder, 
in 1835, received charge of sixteen bullocks, of surpassing 
beauty, which had been presented to the King, and he 
was allowed to draw, from the Treasury, a rupee a-day, 
for the food of each bullock. 

In the reign of Mahomed Allee Shah, his prudent suc- 
cessor, a muster of all the bullocks was called for, and 
Ghalib Jung, to whom the muster was intrusted, to spite 
the favourite, called for these sixteen bullocks. The 
favourite had disposed of them, though he continued to 
draw the allowance ; and, to supply their place, he sent 
to the bazaar and seized sixteen of the bullocks which 
had that day brought corn to market. They were pre- 
sented to Ghalib Jung for muster. He pretended to be 
very angry, declared that it was disgraceful to keep such 
poor creatures on the King’s establishment, and still more 
so to charge a rupee a-day for the food of each, and 
ordered them to be sold forthwith by auction. Soon after 
fhey had been sold, the poor men to whom they belonged 
came up to claim them, but could never get either the 
bullocks or their price, nor could the favourite ever be 
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persuaded to refufid any portion of the money he had 
drawn for the sixteen he had sold. 

In the early part of the reign of Ghazee-od Deen 
Ilyder, a fine dog from the Himmalaya Hills was presented 
to him, and made over to the charge of one of the favour- 
ites, who drew* a uupee a-day for his food. Soon after his 
Majesty became ill and very irritable, and one day com- 
plained much of this dog’s barking. lie was tpld that 
the only way to silence a dog of this description was to 
give him a seer of conserve of roses to eat evAry day, and 
•a bottle of rose-water to drink. His Majesty ordered 
them to be given forthwith, and his repose was never 
after disturbed by the dog’s barking. A rupee a-day 
continued to be drawn for these things for th6 dog for the 
rest of the long reign of Ghazee-od Deen Hyder, and 
through that of his successor, Nuseer-od Dqen, which 
lasted for tefi years, and ended in 1837, though the 
animal had died soon after 'the order for these things was 
given, or in 1816, and he believed it continued to be 
drawn up to the present day. 

The cantonment at Mahomdee stands between this" 
garden of Saadut Allpe’s and the town, and this is the 
best site for any cKil or military establishments that may 
be required at Mahomdee. The Nazims usually reside 
in the fort in the town. 

j February 2, 1 850. — Halted at Mahomdee. The spring 
crops around the town are very fine, and the place is con- 
sidered to be very healthy. There is, however, some 
peculiarity in the Soil, opposed to the growth of the 
poppy. The cultivators tell me that they have*often tried 
it ; that it is stunted in growth, whatever care be taken of 
it, and yields but little juice, and that of bad quality, 
The favourite, in both these cases, was Anjum-od Dowlah. 

vol. n. a 
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though it attains perfection in the Shahabad and other 
districts around. The doomuteea soil is here esteemed 
better than the muteear, though it requires more labour 
in the tillage. It is said that mote and mash, two pulses, 
do not thrive in the muteear soil so well as in the 
doomuteea. - # 

February 3, 1 850. — Poknapoor, eight miles. We 
crossed the Qoomtee about midway, over a bridge of 
boats that had been prepared for us. The boats came 
up the river thus far for timber, and were detained for 
the occasion. The stream is here narrow', and said to 
flow from a basin (the pi mol a talao) in the Tarae forest, 
some fifty miles to the north, at Madhoo Tanda. There 
is some tillage on the verge of the stream on the other 
side ; but from the river to our tents, four miles, there is 
none. The country is level and well studded with groves 
and fine single trees, bur, peepul, mhowa, # mango, &c., 
but covered with rank grass. 

Near the river is a belt of the sakhoo and other forest- 
trees, with underwood, in which tigers lodge and prey 
«pon the deer, which cover the grass plain, and frequently 
upon the bullocks, which are grazed upon it. in great 
numbers. Several bullocks have been •killed and. eaten 
by them within the last few d$ys ; and an old fakeer, 
who has for some months taken up his lodging on this 
side the river under a peepul-tree, in a straw hut just big 
enough to hold him, told us that he frequently saw them 
come down to drink in the stream near his lodging. We 
saw a great many deer in passing, but no tigers. The 
soil near thte river is sandy, and the ground uneven, but 
still cultivable ; and on this side of the sandy belt it is 
all level and of the best kind of doomuteea. Our tents 
are in a fine grove of mango-trees, in the midst of a waste. 
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but level and extensive, plain of this soil, not a rood of 
which is unfit for the plough or incapable of yielding crops 
of the finest quality. It is capable of being made, in two 
or three years, a beautiful garden. 

The singfe trees, which are scattered all over it, have 
been shorn of their leaves and small branches by the cow- 
herds for their cattle, but they would all soon clothe 
themselves again under protection. The groves are suffi- 
ciently numerous to furnish sites for the villages and 
hamlets required. All the large saklioo-trees have been 
cut down and taken away ou the ground we have come 
over, which is too near the river for them tt> be permitted 
to attain full size. Not an acre or a foot of the land is 
oosur, or unfit for tillage. Poknapoor is in the estate of 
Etowa, which forms part of the pergunnah of Peepareea, 
to which Bahadur Sing, the person above described, lays 
claim. He holds, a few villages round his residence at 
Pursur ; but the pergunnah is under the management of 
a Government officer, under the Amil of Mahomdee. The 
Rajah, Syud Ashruf Alice Khan, of Mahomdee, claims a 
kind of suzerainty over all the district, and over this per- 
gunnah of Peepareea among the .rest. From all the 
villages tilled and peopled he is permitted to levy an 
income for himself at the rate of two rupees a-village. 
This the people pay with some reluctance, though they 
recognise his right. 

The zumeendars of Poknapoor are Kunojec Brahmins, 
who tell me that they can do almost everything in hus- 
bandry save holding ^their own ploughs: they can drive 
their own harrows and cart£, reap their own crops, and 
winnow and tread out their own corn ; but if they once 
condescend to hold their own ploughs they sink in grade, 
and have to pay twice as much as they now pay for wives 

o 2 
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for their sons from the same families, and take half of 
what they now take for their daughters from the same 
families, into which they now marry them. They have, 
they say, been settled in these pergunnahs, north-east of 
the Goomtee River, for fifty-two generation^ as farmers 
and cultivators ; and their relatives, who still remain at 
Aslamabad, a village one koss south-east of Mahomdee, 
which was the* first abode of the tribe in Oude, have been 
settled there for no less than eighty-four generations. 
They form village communities, dividing the lands among 
the several members, and paying over and above the 
Government demand a liberal allowance to the head of 
the village and of the family settled in it, to maintain his 
respectability and to cover the risk and cost of manage- 
ment, either in kind, in money, or in an extra share of 
the land. 

The lands of Poknapoor are all divided into two equal 
shares, one held by Dewan and the other by Ranmath , 
who were both among the people with whom 1 conversed. 
Teekaram, who has a share in Dewan’ a half, mentioned 
that about thirteen years ago the Amil, Khwaja Mahmood, 
wanted to increase the rate of the Government demand 
on the village from the four hundred, which they had long 
paid, to four hundred and fifty ; that they refused to pay, 
and Hindoo Sing, the Rajpoot tallookdar of Rehreea, one 
koss east of Poknapoor, offered to take the lease at four 
hundred and fifty, and got it. They refused to pay, and 
he, at the head of his gang of armed followers, „ attacked, 
plundered, and burnt down the village, and killed his, 
Teekaram 's, brother Girdharee, with his two sons, and 
inflicted three severe cuts of* a sabre on the right arm of 
his wife, who is now a widow among them. Hindoo Sing’s 
object was to make this village a permanent addition to 
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his estate ; but,, to his surprise, the Durbar took serious 
notice of the outrage, and he fled into the Shajehanpoor 
district, where he was seized by the magistrate, Mr. Buller, 
and made over to the Oude authorities for trial. He 
purchased his escape from them in the usual way ; but 
soon after offered to surrender to the collector, Aboo 
Torab Khan, on condition of pardon for all past offences. 

The collector begged the Brahmins to consent to 
pardon him for the murders, on condition of getting from 
Hindoo Sing some fifty beeghas of land, out of his ’share 
in* Rehreea. They said they would not consent to take 
five times the quantity of the land among such a turbulent 
set ; but should be glad to get a smaller quantity, rent- 
free, in their own village, for the widow of Girdharee. 
The collector gave them twenty-five beeghas, or ten 
acres, in Poknnpoor ; and this land Teckaram still holds, 
and out of the produce supports the poor widow. A 
razenamah, or pardon, was given by the family, and 
Hindoo Sing has ever since lived in peace upon his estate. , 
The lease of the village was restored to the Brahmin 
family, at the reduced rate of two hundred and fifty, but 
soon after raised to four hundred, and agaiu reduced to 
two hundred and fifty, after the devastation of Bahadur 
Sing and Bhoder Sing. 

These industrious and unoffending Brahmins say that 
since these Rajpoot landholders came among them, many 
generations ago, there has never been any peace in the 
district, ejyjept during the time that Hakeem Mehndee 
held the contract, when the whole piain that now lies waste 
became a beautiful chummun (parterre) ; that since his 
removal, as before his appointment, all has been con- 
fusion ; that the Raj poet landholders are always quarrel- 
ling either among themselves or with the local Government 
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authorities ; and, whatever be the nature or the cause of 
quarrel, they always plunder and murder, indiscriminately, • 
the unoffending communities of the villages around, in 
order to reduce these authorities to their terms; that 
when these Rajpoot landholders leave them in peace, the 
contractors seize the opportunity to increase the Govern- 
ment demand, and bring among them the King’s troops, 
who plunder them just as much as the rebel landholders, 
though they do not' often murder them in the same reckless 
manner. They told me that the hundreds of their rela- 
tives who had gone off during the disorders and taken 
lands, or found employment in our bordering districts, 
would be glad to return to their own lands, groves, and 
trees, in Oude, if they saw the slightest chance of pro- 
tection, and the country would soon become again the 
beautiful parterre which Hakeem Mehndee left it thirty 
years ago, instead of the wilderness in which they were 
now so wretched ; that they ventured to cultivate small 
patches here and there, not far from each other, but were 
"obliged to raise small platforms, upon high poles, in every 
held, and sit upon them all night, calling out to each 
-other, in a loud voice, to keep up their spirits, and frighten 
off the deer which swarmed upon the grass plain, and 
would destroy the whole of the crops in one night, if left 
unprotected ; that they were obliged to collect large piles 
of wood around each platform, and keep them burning all 
night, to prevent the tigers from carrying off the men who 
;sat upon them ; that their lives were wretched^imidst this 
-continual dread of man and beast, but the soil and climate 
were good, and the trees and groves planted by their fore- 
fathers were still standing and dear to them ; and they 
hoped, now that the Resident had come among them, to re- 
ceive, at no distant day, the protection they required. This 
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alone is required to render this the most beautiful portion 
of Oude, and Oude the most beautiful portion of India. 

February 4, 1850. — Gokurnatli, thirteen miles, north- 
east, over a level plain of the same fine muteear soil, here 
and there running into doomuteea and bhoor, but in no 
ease into oosur. The first two miles over the grass plain, 
and the next four throhgh a belt of forest trees, with rank 
grass and underwood, abounding in game of all kinds, and 
infested by tigers. Bullocks are often taken by them, but 
men seldom. The sal ( alias sakhoo) trees are here stunted, 
goarled, and ugly, while in the Tarae forest they are 
straight, lofty, and beautiful.* The reason is, that beyond 
the forest their leaves arc stripped off and sold for plates. 
They are carried to c^istant towns, and stored up for long 
periods^ to form breakfast and dinner plates, and the 
people in the country use hardly anything else. Plates 
are formed of them by sewing them together, when 
required ; and they become as pliable as leather, even 
after being kept fox a year or more, by having a little 
water sprinkled over them. They are long, wide, and 
tough, and well suited to the purpose. All kinds of food 
are put upon them, and served up to the family and 
guests. The cattle do not eat them, as they do leaves of 
the peepul, bur, neera, &c. The sakhoo, when not pre- 
served, is cut down, when young, for beams, rafters; &c., 
required in building. In the Tarae forest, the proprietors 
of the lands on which they stand preserve them till they 
attain maturity, for sale to the people of the plains ; and 
they are taken down the Ghagraand other rivers /liat flow 
through the forest to the Ganges, and vast numbers are 
sold in the Calcutta market. The fine tall sakhoos in the 
Tarae forest are called “sayer the knotted, stunted, and 
crooked shakoos, beyond the forest, arc called “ khohurs.” 

There are but few teak (or sagwun) trees in this part of 
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the Tarac forest. The country is everywhere studded 
with the same fine groves and single trees, and requires 
only tillage to become a garden. From the belt of jungle 
to our camp at Gokurnath, seven miles, the road runs 
over an open grass plain, with here and there a field of 
corn. The sites of villages are numerous, but few of 
them are occupied at present. All are said to have been 
in a flourishing state, and filled by a happy peasantry, 
when Hakeem Mehndee lost the government. Since that 
time these villages and hamlets have diminished by de- 
grees, in proportion as the rapacity of the contractors and 
the turbulence of the Rajpdbt landholders have increased. 

The first village we passed through, after emerging 
from the belt of jungle,* was Pureylce, which is held and 
occupied by a large family of cultivating proprietors of 
the Koormee caste. Up to the year 1847, it had for many 
years been in a good condition, and paid a revenue of two- 
thousand rupees a-year to Government. In that year 
Ahmud Allee, the collector, demanded a thousand more. 
They could not pay this, and "lie sold all their bullocks and 
other stock to make up the demand ; the lands became 
waste as usual ; and Lonee Sing, of Mitholfee, offered the 
next contractor one thousand- rupees a-year for the lease, 
and got it. The village has now been permanently 
absorbed in his estate, in the usual way ; and, as the 
Koormees are a peaceful body, they have quietly ac- 
quiesced in the arrangement, and get all the aid they 
require from their new landlord. Before this time they 
had held their lands, as proprietors, directly under Govern- 
ment. From allodial* proprietors they are become feudal 
tenants under a powerful Rajpoot chief. 

* By allodial, I mean, lands held in proprietary right, immediately 
under the crown, but liable to the land-tax. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Lqpeo Sing, of the Ahbun Rajpoot tribe — Dispute between Rajah 
’Bukhta war Sing and a servant of one of bis relatives— Cultivation 
along the border of tho Tarae forest — Subdivision of land among tlio 
Ahbun families — Rapacity of the King’s troops, and establishments 
of all kinds — Climate near the? Tarae — Goitres — Not one-tenth of 
the cultivable lands cultivated, nor 0110-tenth of tho villages peopled 
— Criterion of good tillage — Ratoon crops — Manure available — 
Khyrabad district* better peopled and cultivated than that of Ma- 
liomdee, but tho soil over-cropped — Blight— Rajah Ajeet Sing and 
his estate of Khymara— Ousted by collusion and bribery— Anrod Sing 
of Oel, and Lonee Sing — State of Oiulc forty years ago compared 
with its present state — The Nazim of tho Khyrabad district — 
Trespasses of his followers — Oel Dhukooa — Khcdsa lands absorbed 
by the Rajpoot barons — Salarpoor — Slieobukah Sing, of Kuteysura — 
Bhuhnumee , or property tax — Beautiful groves of Laliurpoor — Resi- 
dence of the Nazim — Wretched stato of the force with the^Nazim*— 
Gratuities paid by officers in charge of districts, whether in contract 
or trust — Rajah Argun Sing's estate of Dliorehra — Hereditary gang 
robbers of the Oude Tarae suppressed — Mutiny of two of the King's 
Regiments at Bhitolee — Their rapacity and oppression — Singers 
and tiddlers who govern the King — Why the Amils tako all their 
troops with them when they move — Seetapoor, the cantonment of 
one of tho two Regiments of Oude Local Infantry — Sipahees not 
equal to those in Magness’s, Barlow’s, and Banbury's, or in our 
Native Regiments of the Lint — Why — The Prince Momtaz-od Dowlah 
— Evil effects of shooting monkeys— Do olarec, alias Mulika Zumaneo 
— Her history, and that of her son and daughter. 

Lonee Sing, who visited me yesterday afternoon with a 
respectable train, has, in this and other ways less credit- 
able, increased his estate of Mitkolee from a rent-roll of 
forty to one of one hundred and fifty thousand rupees 
a-year, jjut of which he pays fifty thousand to Government, 
and' he is considered one of its b.est subjects. He is, as 
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above stated, of the Ahbun Rajpoot clan, and a shrewd 
and energetic man. The estate was divided into six 
shares. It had formed one under Rajah Davey Sing, 
whose only brother, Bhujun Sing, lived united with him, 
and took what he chose to give him for his own subsistence 
and that of his family. Davey Sing died without issue, 
leaving the whole estate to his brother, Bhujun Sing, who 
bad two sons, Dul Sing and Maun Sing, among whom* he 
divided the estate.* Dul Sing had six sons, but Maun 
Sing had none. He, however, adopted Bhowanee Sing, 
to whom he left his portion of the estate. Dul Sing’s 
share became subdivided among his six sons; but Khunjun 
Sing, the son of his eldest son, when he became head of 
the family, got together a large force, with some guns, 
and made use of it in the usual way by seizing upon the 
lands of his weaker neighbours. lie attacked his nephew, 
Bhowanee Sing, and took all his lands ; and got, on ene 
pretence or another, the greater part of those of his other 
relatives. 

He died without issue, leaving his possessions and mili- 
tary force to Lonee Sing, his brother, .who continued t<f 
pursue the same course. In 1847 he, with one thousand 
armed men and five guns, attacked his cousin, Monnoo 
Sing, of Mohlee, the head of the family of the fourth son 
■of Dul Sing, killed four and wounded two persons ; and, in 
-collusion with the local governor, seized upon all his'estate. 
Redress was sought for in vain ; and as I was passing near, 
Monnoo Sing and his brother Chotee Sing came to me at 
Mahomdee to complain. Monnoo Sing remained behind 
sick at Mahomdee; but Chotee Sing followed me on. 
He rode on horseback behind my elephant, and I made 

* Mitholee contains the sites of one thousand four hundred and 
-eighty-six villages, only one-third of which are now occupied. 
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him give me the history of his family as I went along, and 
told him to prepare for me a genealogical table, and an 
account of the mode in which Lonee Sing had usurped 
the different estates of the other members of the family. 
This hS gave to me on the road between Poknapoor and 
Gokurnath by one of his belted attendants, who, after 
handing it up to me on the elephant, ran along under the 
nose of Rajah Bukhtawur Sing's .fine chestnut horse with- 
out saying a word. 

I asked the Rajah whether he knew Lonee Sing ? 
‘‘Yes,” said he; “everybody knows him: he is one of 
the ablest, best, and most substantial men in Oude ; and 
he keeps his estate in excellent order, and is respected by 
all people.” — “ Except his own relations,” said the belted 
attendant ; “ these he robs of all they have, and nobody 
interposes to protect them, because he has become wealthy, 
and they have become poor !” “ My good fellow,” said 

the Rajah, “ he has only taken what they knew not how 
to hold, and with the sanction of the King’s servants.” — 
“ Yes,” replied the man, “ he has got the sanction of the 
King’s servants, no doubt, and any one who can pay for 
it may get that now-a-days to rob others of the King’s, 
sul^ects. Has ' not Lon<y Sing robbed all his cousins of 
their estates, and added them to his own, and thereby got 
the means of bribing the King’s servants to let him do 
what ho likes ?” “ What,” said the Rajah, with some 

asperity, “ should you, a mere soldier, know about State 
affairs ? Do you suppose that all the members of any 
family can be equal ? Must there not be a. head to all 
families to keep the rest in order ? Nothing goes on well 
in families or governments where all are equal, and there 
is no head to guide ; and the head must have the means 
to guide the rest.”— “ True,” said the belted attendant. 
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“ all can’t be equal in the rule of States ; but in ques- 
tions of private right, between individuals and subjects, 
the case is different ; and the ruler should give to every 
one his due, and prevent the strong from robbing the 
weak. I have five fingers in my hand : they sAve me, 
and I treat them all alike. I do not let one destroy or 
molest the other.” “ I tell you,” said the Rajah, with 
increasing asperity, “that there must be heads of families 
as well as heads of States, or all would be confusion ; and 
Lonee Sing is right in all that he has done. Don’t you 
see what a state his district is in, now that he has taken 
the management of the whole upon himself? I dare say 
all the waste that we see around us has arisen from the 
want of such heads of families.” — “ You know,” said the 
man, “ that this waste has been caused by the oppression 
of the King’s officers, and their disorderly and useless 
troops, and the strong striving to deprive the weak of 
their rights.” 

“You know nothing about these matters,” sai<J the 
Rajah, still more angrily. “The wise and strong are 
everywhere striving to subdue the weak and ignorant, in 
order that they may manage what they hold better than 
they can. Don’t you see how the British Government * 
are going on, taking country af^er country year after year, 
in order to manage them better than they were managed 
under others? and don’t you see how these countries 
thrive under their strong and just Government? Do you 
think that God would permit them to go on as they do 
unless he thought that it was for the good of the people 
who come under their rule ?” Turning to me, the Rajah 
continued : “ When I was one day riding over the country 
with Colonel Low, the then Resident, as I now ride with 
you, sir, he said, with a sigh, * In thi§ country of Oude 
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what (Jarkness prevails ! No one seems to respect the 
right of another ; and every one appears to be grasping 
at the possessions of his neighbour, without any fear of 
God or the King ’ — ‘ True, sir,’ said I ; 1 but do you not 
see that it is the necessary order of things, and must be 
ordained by Providence ? Is not your Government going 
on taking country after country, and benefiting all it 
takes ? And will hot Providence prosper their under- 
takings as long as they do so ? The moment they come 
to a stand, all will be confusion. Sovereigns cannot 
stand still, sir ; the moment their bellies are full (their 
ambition ceases), they and the countries they govern re- 
trograde. No sovereign in India, sir, that has any regard 
for himself or his country, can with safety sit down and 
say that his belli/ is full (that he has no further ambition 
of conquest) : he must go on to the last.’ ”* 

The p<?or belted attendant of Chotee Sing was con- 
founded with the logic and eloquence of the old Bajab, 
and said nothing more ; and Chotee Sing himself kept 
quietly behind on his horse, with his ears well wrapped 
up in warm cloth, as the morning was very cold, and he 
was not well. Tic looked very grave, and evidently 
thought the Rajah had outlived his understanding. But 
the fact is that the Rajah has, by his influence at Court, 
taken all the lands held by his two elder nephews, Rugh- 
bur Sing and Ramadeen, and made them over to their 
youngest brother, Maun Sing, whom he has adopted, 
made his heir, and the head of the family. He has, in 

# The Rajah’s reasoning was drawn from the practice in Oudc, of 
seizing upon the possessions of weaker neighbours, by means of gangs 
of robbers. The man who does this, becomes the slave of his gangs, as 
the imperial robber, who seizes upon smaller states by means of his 
victorious armies, becomes their slave, and, eultimately, their victim* 
The history of India is nothing more than the biography of such men, 
and the Rajah has read no other. 
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consequence, for the present a strong fellow-feeling with 
Lonec Sing ; and, in all this oration at least, “ his wishes 
were father to his thoughts.” * 

The sharpest "retort that I remember ever having had 
myself was given to me by a sturdy and honest old land- 
holder of the middle class, whom I had known for a 
quarter of a century on tha bank of the Nerbudda, in 
1843. During the insurrection iij the Saugor and' Ner- 
budda territories, which commenced iji 1842, I was sent 
down by the Governor-General Lord Ellenborough to 
ascertain if possible the causes which had led to it. I 
conversed freely with the landholders, and people of all 
classes in the valley, who had been plundered by the 
landed aristocracy of the jungles on the borders, and had 
one afternoon some fifty in my tent seated on the carpet. 
After a good deal of talk about the depredations of the 
jungle batons upon the people of the cultivated plains, 
and remonstrance at the want of support on their part to 
the Government officers, I said to Umrao Sing, one of 
the most sturdy and honest among them, “ Why did you 
withhold from the local officers the information which you 
must have had of the movements afid positions of the 
rebels and their followers, who were lading the country 
waste ? In no part of India have the farmers and culti- 
vators been more favoured in light assessments and pro- 
tection to life and property; but there are some men who 
never can be satisfied ; give them what you will, they will 
always be craving after more.” — “True, sir,” said Umrao 
Sing, looking "me steadily in the face, and with the 
greatest possible gravity, “ there arc some people who 
never can be satisfied, give them what you will. Give 
them the whole of Hindoostan, and they will go off to 
Kabul to take more !” 
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There was a pause, during which all looked very grave, 
for they thought that the old man had exceeded the 
bounds of the privilege he had long enjoyed of expressing 
his thoughts freely to European gentlemen ; and Umrao 
Sing continued : “ The fact is, sir, that a»ter you had, by 
good government, made us all happy and prosperous, and 
proud to display the wealth we had acquired on our per- 
sons, and in our houses and villages, you withdrew all 
your troops from among us, and left us a prey to the wild 
barons of the hills and jungles on our borders, whose 
families had risen to wealth, distinction, and large landed 
possessions under former misrule and disorder, and who 
are always longing for the return oi such disorders, that 
they may have some chance of recovering •the consequence 
and influence which they have lost under a settled and 
strong Government : they saw that your troops had been 
taken olf for distant conquests, and heard of nothing but 
defeats 'and disasters, and readily persuaded themselves 
that your rule was at an end ; for what could men, born 
and bred in the jungles, know of your resources to re- 
trieve such disasters ? 

“After the Mahratta war, in 1817, you prohibited the 
people of your newly-acquired districts from carrying 
arms, not dreaming that the only persons who would obey 
or regard your order were the peaceful landholders and 
peasantry of the plains, who were satisfied with your 
Government, and anxious for its duration, hut exposed to 
tho envy and hatred of the Gond and Lodhee chiefs, who 
occupied the hills and jungles on their borders. 

“ When they came 'down upon us, you had no means 
left to protect us ; ahd having no longer any arms or any 
experience of the use of them, after a quarter of a century 
of peace, we were unable to defend our villages, our- 
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houses, or our families ; if we attempted to defend them, 
we and our families were killed ; if we did not, we were 
robbed and threatened with death, if we gave you informa- 
tion to their prejudice. We saw that they could carry 
their threats into execution, for your local officers had not 
the means to protect us from their vengeance, and we 
suffered in silence ; but you must not infer from this that 
we were tired of your rule, or pleased with their depreda- 
tions ; all here can testify that we longed for the return 
of your strength and their downfal. It is true, however,” 
added he, “ that the new European officers placed over us 
did not treat us with the same courtesy and consideration 
as the old ones, or seem to entertain the sagne kindly feel- 
ing towards us ; and our communion with them was less 
free and cordial.” 

All approved of my old friend’s speech, and declared 
that he ha'd given expression to the ‘thoughts and feelings 
■of all present, and of all the people of the plains, who 
lived happily under our rule, and prayed earnestly for its 
duration. 'I'he portion of the estate of Mitliolee, held by 
Lonee Sing, now contains the sites of six hundred and 
four villages, about one-half of which are occupied ; four 
hundred and eighty-four of these lie in the Mahomdee 
district, and one hundred and twenty in that of Khyra- 
had. The number and names of the villages are still 
kept, up in the accounts. 

February 5, 1850. — Kurrunpoor Mirtaha, ten miles 
over a plain of fine muteear soil, scantily cultivated, but 
bearing excellent spring crops where it is so. Not far 
from our last camp at Gokurnath,- we entered a belt of 
jungle three miles wide, consisting chiefly of stunted, 
knotty, and crooked sakhoo trees, with underwood and 
rank chopper grass. This belt of jungle is the same we 
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passed through, as above described, between Poknapoor 
and Gokurnath. It runs from the great forest to the 
north, a long way down south-east, into the Khyrabad 
district. From this belt to our present ground, six miles, 
the road passes over a fine plain, nine-tenths of which is 
covered with this grass, but studded with mango-groves 
and fine single trees. The forest runs along to the north 
of our road — which lay east — from one to three miles 
distant, and looke'd very like a continued mango-grove. 
The level plain of rich soil extends up through the forest 
to the foot of the hills, and is all the way capable of the 
finest cultivation. Here and there the soil runs into light 
doomuteea ; and in some few parts even into bhoor, in 
proportion as the sand abounds ; but generally the soil is 
the fine muteear, and very fertile. The whole plain is 
said to have been in cultivation thirty years ago, when 
Hakeem Mehndee held the contract ; but the tillage has 
been falling off ever since, under the bad or oppressive 
management of successive contractors. 

The estate through which we have been passing is 
called Bharwara, and contains the sites* of nine hundred 
and eighty-nine villages, about one-tenth of which are 
now occupied. The landholders are all of the Ahbun 
Rajpoot tribe ; but a great part of them have become 
Mu3ulmans. They live together, however, though of 
different creeds, in tolerable harmony ; and eat together 
on occasions of ceremony, though not from the same 
dishes. No member of the tribe ever forfeited his inhe- 
ritance by changing his creed. Nor did any one of them, 
I believe, ever change his creed, except to retain his 
inheritance, liberty, or life, threatened by despotic and 
unscrupulous rulers. They dine on the same floor, but 
there is a line marked off to separate those of the party 
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who are Hindoos from those who are Musulmans. The 
Musulmans have Mahomniedan names, and the Hindoos 
Hindoo names ; but both still go by the common patro- 
nymic name of Ahbuns. The Musulmans marry into 
Musulman families, and the Hindoos into Hindoo families 
of the highest castes, Chouhans, Rathores, Rykwars, 
Janwars, &c. Of course all the children are of the 
same religion and caste as their parents- They tell me 
that the conversion of their ancestors* was effected by 
force, under a prince or chief called “ Kala Pahar.” 
This must have been Mahommed Firmally, alias Kala 
Pahar — to whom his uncle Bheilole, King of Delhi, left 
the district of Baliraetch as a separate inheritance a short 
time before his death, which took place a. d. 1488. This 
conversion seems to have had the effect of doing away 
with the murder of female infants in the Ahbun families 
who are still Hindoos ; for they could not get the Musul- 
man portion of the tribe to associate with them if they 
continued it. 

The estate of. Bhdrwara is divided into four parts, 
llydrabad, Ilurunpoor, Aleegunge, and Sekunderabad. 
Each division is subdivided into parts, each held by a 
separate branch of the family ; and the subdivision of 
these parts is still going on, as the heads of the several ’ 
branches of the family die, and leave more than one son. 
The present head of the Ahbun family is Mahommed 
Hussan Khan, a Musulman, who resides in his fort in the 
village of Julalpoor, near the road over which we passed. 
The small fort is concealed within, and protected by a nice 
bamboo-fence that grows round it. He holds twelve 
villages rent free, as nankar , and pays revenue for all the 
rest that compose his share of the great estate. The 
heads of families who hold the other shares enjoy in the 
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same manner one or more villa'ges rent free, as * rumkar . 
These are all w^ll cultivated, and contain a great many 
cultivators of the best classes, such as Koormees, Lodhies, 
and Kachies. 

We passed through one of them, Kamole, and I had a 
good deal of talk with the people, who were engaged in 
pressing out the jftice of sugar-cane. They told me that 
the juice was excellent, and that the syrup made from it 
was carried to the district of Shajehanpoor, in the British 
territory, to he made into sugar. Mahommed Hussan 
Khan came up, as I was talking with the people, and 
joined in the conversation. All seemed to he delighted 
with the opportunity of entering so freely into conversation 
with a British Resident who understood farming, and 
seemed to take so much interest in their pursuits^ I con- 
gratulated the people on being able to keep so many of 
their houses well covered with grass-choppers ; but they 
told me, “ that it was with infinite difficulty they could 
keep them, or anything else they had, from the grasp of 
the local authorities and the troops and camp-followers 
who attended them, and desolated the country like a flock 
of locusts ; that they are not only plundered but taxed by 
them — first, the sipahees take their choppers, beams, and 
rafters off their houses — then the people in charge of 
artillery bullocks and other cattle take all their stores 
of bhoosa, straw, &c., and threaten to turn the cattle 
loose on tneir fields, if not paid a gratuity — the pepple 
who have to collect fuel for the camp (bildars) take all 
their stores of wood, and doors and windows also, if not 
paid for their redemption — then the people in charge of 
elephants and camels threaten to denude of their leaves 
and small branches all the peepul, burgut, and other trees 
most sacred and dear to them, near their homes, unless 
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paid for their forbearance and — though last, not least- 
men, women, and children are seized, not only to carry 
the plunder and other burthens gratis for sipaliees and 
servants of all kinds and grades, and camp-followers, but 
to be robbed of their clothes, and made to pay ransoms to 
get back, while all the plough-bullocks are put in requisi- 
tion to draw the guns which the King’s bftllocks are unable 
to draV themselves. In short, that the approach of King’s 
servants is dreaded as one of the greatest calamities that 
can befal them.” 

I should here mention, that all the Telinga regiments, 
fourteen in number, are allowed tents and hackeries to 
carry them. The way in which the bullocks of such carts 
are provided with fodder has been already mentioned ; 
but no tents or conveyance of any kind are allowed for the 
Nujeeb corps, thirty-two in number. Whenever they 
move (and they are almost always moving), they seize- 
whatever conveyance and shelter they require from the 
people of the country around. Each battalion, even in 
its ordinary incomplete state, requires four hundred or five 
hundred porters, besides carts, bullocks, horses, ponies, &c. 
Men, women, and children, of all classes, are seized, and 
made to carry the baggage, arms, accoutrements, an'd 
cages of pet birds, belonging to the officers and sipahees of 
these corps. They are stripped of their clothes, confined, 
and starved from the time they are seized ; and as it is 
difficult to catch people to relieve them along the road, 
they are commonly taken on two or three stages. If they 
run away, they forfeit all their clothes which remain in 
the hands of the sipahees ; and a great many die along 
the road of fatigue, hunger, and exposure to the sun. 
Numerous cruel instances of this have been urged by me 
on the notice of the King, but without any good effect. 
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The line of march of one of these corps is like the road to 
the temple of Juggurnaut ! When the corps is about to 
move, detachments are sent out to seize conveyance of all 
kinds; and for one cart required and taken, fifty are 
seized, and released for a donation in proportion to their 
value, the respectability of the proprietofs, and the 
necessity for their employment at home at the time. The 
sums thus extorted by detachments they share with their 
officers, or they would never be again sent on such lu- 
crative service. 

It appears that in this part of Oude the people have 
not for many years suffered so much from the depredations 
of the refractory landholders as in other parts ; and that 
the desolate state of the district arises chiefly from the 
other three great evils that afflict Oude — the rack-renting 
of the contractors ;• the divisions they create and foster 
among landholders ; and the depredations of the troops and 
camp-followers who attend them. But the estate has 
become much subdivided, and the shareholders from this 
cause, and the oppression of the contractors, have become 
poor and weak ; and the neighbouring landholders of the 
Janwar and other Rajpoot tribes have taken advantage 
of their weakness to seize upon a great many of their best 
villages. Out of Kurumpoor, within the last nine years, 
Anorud Sing, of Oel, a Janwar Rajpoot, in collusion with 
local authorities, has taken twelve ; and Umrao Sing, of 
Mahcwa, of the same tribe, has taken eighteen, making 
twenty villages from the Kurumpoor division. These 
landholders reside in the Khyrabad district, which adjoins 
that of Mahomdee, near our present camp. 

The people everywhere praise the climate — they appear 
robust and energetic, and no sickness prevails, ’though 
many of the villages are very near the forest. The land 
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on which the forest stands contains, in the Alins of well- 
built towns and fortresses, unquestionable signs of having 
once been well cultivated and thickly peopled : and it 
would soon become sp again under good government. 
There is nothing in the soil to produce sickness ; and, 1 
believe, the same soil prevails up through the forest to 
the hills. Sickness would, np doubt, prevail for some 
years, till the underwood and all the putrid leaves should 
be removed. The water that stagnates over them, and 
percolates through the soil into the wells, from which the 
people drink, and the exhalations which arise from them 
and taint the air, confined by the dense mass of forest- 
trees, underwood, and high grass, are, I believe, the 
chief cause of the diseases which prevail in this belt of 
jungle. 

It is however remarkable, that there are two unhealthy* 
seasons in the year in this forest — one at the latter end of 
the rains. in August, September, and October, and the 
other before the rains begin to fall in the latter part of 
April, the whole of May, and part of June. The diseases 
in the latter are, I believe, more commonly fatal than 
they are in the former ; and are considered by the people 
to arise solely from the poisonous quality of the water, 
which is often found in wells to be covered with a thin 
crust of petrolium. Diseases of the same character 
prevail at the same two seasons in the jungles, above the 
sources of the Nerbudda and Sohun rivers, and are 
ascribed by the people to the same causes — those which 
take place after the rains, to bad air; and those which 
take place immediately before the rains, after the cold 
and dry seasons, to bad water. The same petrolium, or 
liquid bitumen, is found floating on the spring waters in 
the hot season, when the most fatal diseases break out 
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in the jungles, about the sources of the Nerbudda and 
Sohun, as in the Oude Tarae ; and, in both places, the 
natives appear to me to be right in attributing them to 
the water ; but whether the poisonous quality of the water 
be imparted to it by bitumen from below, or by the putrid 
leaves of the forest trees from above, is uncertain ; the 
people drink from the bituminous spring waters at this 
season, as well as from stagnant pools in the beds of small 
rivers, which hhve ceased to flow during part of the cold, 
and the whole of the hot, season. These pools become 
filled with the leaves of the forest trees which hang over 
them. 

The bitumen, in all the jungles to which I refer, arises, 
1 believe, from the coal measures, pressed down by the 
overlying masses of sandstone strata, common to both the 
Himinalaya chain of mountains over the Tarae forest, and 
the Vendeya and Sathpoor ranges of hills at the sources 
of the Nerbudda and Sohun rivers. It is, however, pos- 
sible that the water of these stagnant pools, tainted by the 
putrid leaves, may impart its poison through the medium 
of the air in exhalations; and I have known European 
officers, who were never conscious of having drunk either 
of the waters above described, take the fever (owl) in the 
month of May in the Tarae, and in a few hours become 
raving mad. These tainted waters may possibly act in 
both ways — directly, and through the medium of the 
. air. 

While on the subject of the causes or sources of 
disease, I may mention two which do not appear to me to 
have been sufficiently considered and provided against in 
India. First, when a new cantonment is formed and 
occupied in haste, during or after a campaign, terraces 
are formed of the new earth dug up on the spot to elevate 
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the dwellings of officers and soldiers from the ground, 
which may possibly become flooded in the rains ; and over 
the piles of fresh earth officers commohly form wooden 
floors for their rooms to secure them from the damp, new 
earth. Between this earth and the wooden floor a small 
space of a foot or two is commonly left. The new earth, 
thus thrown up from places that may not have been dug 
or ploughed for ages, absorbs rapidly the oxygen from 
the air above, and gives out carbonic acid, nitrogen and 
hydrogen gases, which render the air above unfit for 
men to breathe. This noxious air accumulates in the 
space below the wooden floor, and, passing through the 
crevices, is breathed by the officers and soldiers as they 
sleep. 

Between the two campaigns against Nepal in 1814 and 
1815, the brigade in which my regiment served formed' 
such a cantonment at Nathpoor, on the right bank of the 
river Coosee. The land which these cantonments occu- 
pied had been covered with a fine sward 'on which cattle 
grazed for ages, and was exceedingly rich in decayed 
vegetable and animal matter. The place had been long 
remarked for its salubrity by the indigo-planters and 
merchants of all kinds who resided there ; and on the 
ground which my regiment occupied there was a fine 
pucka-house, which the officer commanding the brigade 
and some of his staff occupied. In the rains the whole 
plain, being very flat, was often covered with water, and 
thousands of cattle grazed upon it during the cold and 
hot seasons. The cfRcers all built small bungalows for 
themselves on the plan above described ; and the medical 
officers all thought that they had, in doing so, taken all 
possible precautions. The men were provided with huts, 
as much us possible on the same plan. These dwellings 
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were all ready before the rains set in, and officers and 
soldiers were in the finest state of health and spirits. 

In the middle and latter part of the rains, officers and 
inen began to suffer from a violent fever, which soon ren- 
dered the European officers and soldiers delirious, and 
prostrated the native officers and sipahees ; so that three 
hundred of my own regimerft, consisting of about seven 
hundred, were obliged to be sent to their homes on sick 
leave. The greater number of those who remained con- 
tinued to suffer, and a great many died. Of about ten 
European officers present with my regiment, seven had 
the fever, and five died of it, almost all in a state of 
delirium. I was myself one of the two who survived, and 
I was for many days delirious. 

Of the medical officers of the brigade, the only one, 1 
believe, who escaped the fever was Adam Napier, who, 
witfi his wife and children, occupied apartments in the 
brigadier’s large pucka-house. Not a person who resided 
in that house was attacked by the fever. There was 
another pucka-liouse a little way from the cantonments, 
close to the bank of the river, occupied by an indigo- 
planter, a Mr. Ross. No qpe in that*house suffered. 
The fever was eonfined to those who occupied the houses 
and huts which I have described. All the brigade* 
suffered much, but my regiment, then the first battalion 
of the 12th Regiment, and now the 12th Regiment, 
suffered most ; and it was stationed on the soil which had 
remained longest unturned and untilled on what had been 
considered a park round the puck Arouse, in which the 
brigadier resided. I believe that I am right in attri- 
buting this sickness exclusively to the circumstances 
which I have mentioned ; and I am afraid that, during 
the thirty-five years that have since elapsed, similar cir- 
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cumstances have continued to produce similar results. I 
am myself persuaded, that had the sward remained un- 
broken, and the houses and huts been raised upon it, over 
wooden platforms placed upon it, to secure officers and 
men from the damp ground, there would have been little 
or no sickness in that brigade. 

The second of the two cahses or sources of disease, to 
which I refer, is the insufficient room which, is allowed for 
the accommodation of our European troops in India. 
Within the room assigned for the non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers, they soon exhaust the atmosphere 
around of its oxygen or vital air, while they expire or 
exhale carbonic acid, nitrogen and hydrogen gases, which 
render it altogether unfit to sustain animal life; and 
death or disease must soon overtake those who inhale or 
inspire it. 

I may illustrate this by a fact within my own ooserva- 
tion. In 1817, a flank battalion of six hundred European 
soldiers was formed at Allahabad, where I then was with 
my regiment to escort the Governor- General the Mar- 
quess of Hastings. With these six hundred soldiers there 
were thirty-twofCuropean qfficers. The soldiers and non- 
commissioned officers were put into the barracks in the 
fort, where they had not sufficient room. The commis- 
sioned officers resided in bungalows in the cantonments, 
or in tents on the open plain. The men were effectually 
prevented from exposing themselves to the sun, and from 
indulging in any kind of intemperance, and every possible 
care was taken of th&n. The commissioned officers lived 
as they l,iked, denied themselves no indulgence, and were 
driving about all day, and every day, in sun and rain, to 
visit each other and their friends. A fever, similar to 
that above described, broke out among the soldiers and 
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non-commissioned officers in the fort, and great numbers 
died. Of the six hundred, only sixteen escaped the 
fever. When too late, they were removed from the fort 
into tents on the plain. From that day the deaths di- 
minished, and he sick began to recover. Of the thirty- 
two commissioned officers only one, 1 think, was ever 
sick at all, and his sickness was of a kind altogether 
different ; and, it is impossible to resist the conclusion, 
that the non-commissioned officers arid soldiers got their 
disease from want of sufficient room, and, consequently, 
of sufficient pure air to breathe. Subsequent experience 
has, I believe, tended to confirm the conclusion ; and, I 
may safely say, that more European soldiers have died 
from 'a disregard of it, than from all the wars that we 
have had within the thirty- three years that have since 
elapsed. The cause is still in’ operation, and continues to 
produce the same fatal resftlts, and will continue to do so 
till we change the system of accommodating* our European 
troops in India. 

The buildings in which they are lodged should all have 
thatched or tiled roofs, through which the hot and impure 
air, which has been already breathed, may pass, and be 
replaced within by the pure air of the atmosphere around, 
instead* of roofs of puoka-masonry which confine this air 
to he breathed over again by the people within ; and 
double or quadruple the space now allowed to each man 
should be given. At the cost now incurred in providing 
them with this insufficient room, under roofs of pucka- 
masonry, they could be provided %ith four times the 
space, under roofs of thatch and ‘files, which would lie .so 
muph more safe and suitable. 

The state of the Bharwara district may be illustrated 
by tljpt of one of its four divisions or mahalp, Alleegunge. 
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In the last year of Hakeem Mehudee’s rule ( 1818 ), this 
division was assessed at ode hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand rupees, with the full consent of the people, who 
were all thriving and happy. The assessment was, 
indeed, made by the heads of the principal Ahbun families 
of the district, with Mahommed Hussan Khan as chief 
assessor. One hundred and thirty-two thousand were 
collected, and six thousand were remitted in consequence 
of a partial failure of the crops. Last year, by force %nd 
violence, the landholders of this division were made to 
agree to an assessment upon tlie lands in tillage of ten 
thousand and five hundred rupees, of which not six 
thousand can be collected. The other three divisions hre 
in the same state. Not one-tenth of the land is in tillage, 
nor are one-tenth of the villages peopled. The soil is 
really the finest that I haVe seen in Ihdia; and I have 
seen no part of India in which so small a portion of the 
surface is unfit for tillage. The moisture rises to the 
surface just as it is required ; and a tolerable crop is got 
by a poor man who cannot afford to keep a plough, and 
merely burns down the grass and digs the surface With 
his spade, or pickaxe, before he sows the seed. Generally, 
however, the tillage, in the portion cultivated, is very 
good. The surface is ploughed and cross-ploughed from 
six to twenty, or even thirty, times in the season ; and the 
harrow and roller are often applied till every clod is pul- 
verized to dust. 

The test of first-rate preparation for the seed is that a 
ghurra, or earthen pitcher, full pf water, let fall upon the 
field from a man’s head, shall not break. The clods in 
the muteear soil are so pulverised only in the fields that 
are to be irrigated, or to the surface of which moisture’ 
rises from below as the weather becomes warm. The 
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people say -that it does so rise when required in land 
even a good way from the forest, and that the clods are, 
in Consequence, not necessary to retain it. This is the 
only part of India in which 1 have known the people ta^e 
ratoon, or second crops of sugar-cane from the same 
roots; and the fanners and cultivators tell me that the 
second crop is almost as good as the first. The fields in 
tillage are well supplied with -manure, which is very 
abundant where so large a portion of the surface is 
waste, and affords such fine pasture. They are also wjU 
watered, for the water is near the surface, and in the 
tight muteear soil a kutcha well, or well without ma- 
sonry, will stand good for twenty seasons. To make 
pucka-wells, or wells lined with burnt bricks and cement, 
would be costly. Each well of this kind costs about one 
hundred rupees. The kutcha-wells,* which are lined 
with nothing, or with thick ropes of twigs and straw, cost 
only from five to ten rupees. The people tell me that 
oppression and poverty have made them less fastidious 
than they were formerly ; that formerly it was considered 
disgraceful to plough with buffaloes, or to use them in 
carts, but they are now in common use for both purposes ; 
that vast numbers of the Kunojee Brahmins and others, 
who could not formerly drive their own ploughs, drive 
them now ; and that all will in time condescend to do 
so, as the penalties of higher payments with and for 
daughters in marriage cease to* be exacted from men 
whose necessities have become so pressing. 

March 6, 1850. — Halted at Ktfrunpoor, where tHe 
gentlemen of my camp shot some floricans, hares, par- 
tridges, and a porcupine along the bank of the small 
river Ole, which flows along from north-west to souths 
east within three miles of Kurunpoor. 

March 7, 1850. — Teekur, twelve miles. The road, 
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f<» three miles, lay through grass jungle to the border of 
the Khyrabad district, whence the plain is covered with 
cultivation, well studded with trees, clusters of bamboos, 
aijji well peopled with villages, all indicating better 
management. A great many fields are reduced to the 
fine dust above described to receive the sugar-cane, 
whiclj is planted in February. The soil is muteear, but 
has in many parts become impaired by over-cropping. 
The people told me that the crops were not so rich as 
they ought to be, from the want of manure, which is much 
felt here, where there is so 'little pasture for cattle. The 
wheat has almost everywhere received an orange tint 
from the geerwa, or blight, whi estovers the leaves, but, 
happily, has not as yet settled upon the stalks to feed on 
the sap. This blight, the cultivators say, arises from the 
late and heavy rairt they have had, and the easterly wind 
that prevailed for a few days. The geerwa is a red 
fungus, which, when it adheres to the stems, thrusts its 
roots through the pores of the epidermis and robs the* 
grain of the sap as it ascends. When easterly winds and 
sultry w r eather prevail, the pores of the epidermis appear 
to be more opened and exposed to the inroads of these 
fungi than at other times. If the wind continue westerly 
for a fortnight more, little injury may be sustained ; but 
should easterly winds and sultry weather prevail, the 
greater part may be lost. “ We cultivators and land- 
holders,” said Bukhtawur Sing, “ arc always in dread of 
something, and can never feel quite easy : if little rain 
falls, we complain of the want of more ; if a good deal 
comes down, we are in dread of this blight, and never 
dare to congratulate ourselves on the prospect of good 
returns.” To the justice and wisdom of this observation 
all assented. 

Westerly winds and cold weather prevailed, and the blight did 
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The landholders of this, purgunnah*are chiefly Janwar 
Rajpoots. Kymara, a fine village, through which wc 
passed, about five miles from Kurunpoor, is the residence 
of the present head of this family, Rajah Ajeet Sing, 
lie has a small fort close by, in which he* is now pre- 
paring to defend himself, against the King’s forces. The 
poor old man catpe out with all his village community' to 
meet and talk with me, in the hope that I might'interpose 
to protect him. He is weak. in mind and body, has no 
son, and, having lately lost his only brother and declared 
heir to the estajte, his cousins and more distant relations 
are scrambling for the inheritance. The usual means of 
violence, collusion, anc|§tntrigue have been had recourse 
to. The estate is in the Iluzoor Tuhseel, and not under 
the jurisdiction of the contractor of Khyrabad. The old 
man seemed care-worn and very wretched, and told me 
that the contractor, whom I should meet at Teekur, had 
only yesterday received orders froift Court to use all his 
means to oust him from possession, and make over the 
estate to his cousin, Jodha Sing, who had lately left him 
in consequence of a dispute, after having, since the death 
of his brother, aided him in the management of the 
estate ; that he had always paid* his revenues to the 
King punctually, and last year he owed a balance of only 
one hundred and sixty rupees, when Anrod Sing , his 
distant relative, wanted him to declare his younger 
brother, Dirj Bijee Sing, his heir'to the estate, in lieu of 
Jodha Sing. 

This he refused to do, and Anrod Sing came, with a 
force of two thousand armed men, supported by a detach- 

littlo apparent injury to the crops ; but tlio wheat crops, generally, 
over Oudo and the adjoining districts, was shrivelled and deficient in 
substance. It had “ run to stalk ” from tho excess of rain. , 
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ment from Captain Barlow’s regiment, and laid siege to 
his fort, on -the pretence that he was required to give 
security for the more punctual payment of the revenue. 
To defend himself, he was obliged to call in* the aid of 
his clan and 'neighbours, and expend all that he had or 
could borrow, and, at last, constrained to accept Anrod 
Sing’s security, for no merchants would lend money to a 
poor man in a state of siege. Anrod Sing had now gone 
off to Lucknow, and bribed the person in charge of the 
Huzoor Tuhseel, Gholam Ruza Khan, one of the most 
corrupt men in the corrupt Court of Lucknow, to get an 
order issued by the Minister to have him turned out, and 
the estate made over to Jhoda Sqjp, from whom he would 
soon get it on pretence of accumulated balances, and 
make it over, in perpetuity, to his brother, Dirj Bijee 
Sing. In this attempt, the old man said, a good many 
lives must be lost and crops destroyed, for his friends 
would not let him fall ‘with out a struggle.* 

As soon as we left the poor old man, Bukhtawur Sing 
said, “ This, sir, is the way in which Government officers 
manage to control and subdue these sturdy Rajpoot land- 
holders. While they remain united, as in the Bangur 
district, they can do .nothing with them, and let them 
keep their estates on their own terms ; but the moment a 
quarrel takes place between them they take advantage of 

* Tlio old man lias been attacked and turned out with the loss of 
some lives, in spite of the Resident’s romonstrance, and the estate has 
been made over to Jodha Sing, on the security for the payment of the 
revenue of Anrod Sing. Jodlm Sing is, naturally, of weak intellect; 
and Anrod Sing will soon have him turned out as an incompetent 
defaulter, and get the estato for himself, or for his younger brother. 
Luckily Anrod Sing and Lonee Sing , of Mitholeo, are at daggers-drawn 
about some villages, which Anrod Sing has seized, and to which Lonee 
Sing thinks he has a better right. Their dread of each other will bo 
useful to the Government and the people. 
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it: they adopt the cause of the strongest, and support 
him in his aggressions upon the other members of his 
family or clan till all become weak by division and 
disorder, and submit. Forty or fifty years ago, sir, when 
I used to move about the country on circuit with Saadut 
Allee Khan, the then sovereign, as I now move with you, 
there were many Rajpoot landholders in Oude stronger 
than any that defy the Government now ; but they dared 
not then hold their heads so high as they do now. -The 
local officers employed by him were men of ability, 
experience, and character, totally unlike those now em- 
ployed. Each had a wing of one of the Honourable 
Company’s regiments adft some good guns with him, and 
was ready and able to enforce his master’s orders and the 
payment of his just demands ; but, since his death, the 
local officers have been falling off in character and 
strength, while the Rajpoot landholders have risen in 
pride and power. The aid of the British troops has, by 
degrees, been altogether withdrawn, and the landholders 
of this class despise the Oude Government, and many of 
them resist its troops whenever they attempt to ‘enforce 
the payment of even its most moderate demands. The 
revenues of the State fall off as the armed bands of these 
landholders increase, and families who, in his time, kept 
up only fifty armed men, have now five hundred, or even 
a thousand or two thousand, and spend what they owe to 
Government in .maintaining them. To pay such bands 
they withhold the just demands of the State, rob their 
weaker neighbours of their possessions, and plunder 
travellers on the highway, and men of substance, wherever 
they can find them. 

“ When Saadut Allee made over one-half of his 
dominions to the British Government in 1801,* he was 

VOL. II. i 
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bound to reduce his military force and rely altogether 
upon the support of your Government. He did so ; but 
the force he retained, though small, was good ; and while 
that support was afforded things went on well — he was a 
wise man, and made the most of the means he had. 
Since that time, sir, the Oude force has been increased 
four-fold, as your aid has been withdrawn ; but the whole 
is not equal to the fourth part which served under Saadut 
Allee. You see how insignificant it everywhere is, and 
how much it is despised even by the third-class Rajpoot 
landholders. You see, also, how they everywhere prey 
upon the people, and are dreaded and detested by them : 
the only estates free from their inroads are those under 
the 4 Iluzoor Tuhseel,’ into which the Amils and their 
disorderly hosts dare not enter. If the landholders could 
be made to feel that they would not be permitted to seize 
other men’s possessions, nor other men to seize theirs, as 
long as they obeyed the Government and paid its just 
dues, they would disband these armed followers, and the 
King might soon reduce his. He will never make them 
worth anything ; there are too many worthless, but 
influential persons about the Court, interested^ in keeping 
up all kinds of abuses, to permit this. These abuses are 
the chief source of their incomes : they rob the officers 
and sipahees, and even the draft-bullocks ; and you 
everywhere see how the poor animals are starved by 
them.” 

Within a mile of the camp I met the Nazim, Hoseyn 
Allee Khan, who told mo that Rajah Goorbuksh Sing, of 
Ramnuggur Dhumeree, had fulfilled all the engagements 
entered into before me at Byramghat, on the Ghagra, on 
the 6th of December, and was no longer opposed to the 
Government; and that the only large landholder in his 
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district who- remained so at present was Seobuksh Sing, of 
Kateysura, a strong fort, mounted with seven guns, near 
the road over which I am to pass the day after to- 
morrow, between Oel and Lahurpoor. As he came up 
on his little elephant along the road, I saw half-a-dozen 
of his men, mounted pn camels, trotting along through a 
fine field of wheat, now in ear, with as much unconcern as 
if they had been upon a fine sward to which they couM 
do no harm. I saw one of my people in advance make a 
sign to them, on which they made for the road as fast as 
they could. I- asked the Naziin how he could permit 
such trespass. He told me, “ That he did not see them, 
and unless his eye was always upon them he could not 
prevent their doing mischief, for they were the King’s 
servants, who never seemed happy unless they were 
trespassing upon some of his Majesty’s subjects.** 
Nothing, certainly, seems to delight them so much as the 
trespasses of all kinds which they do commit upon them. 

March 8, 1850. — Oel, five miles, over a plain of the 
same fine muteear soil, beautifully cultivated and studded 
with trees, intermixed with numerous clusters of the 
graceful bamboo. A great-grandson of the monster 
Nadir Shah, of Persia, Kuza Kolee Khan, who com- 
mands a battalion in the King of Oude’s service, rode by 
me, and I asked him whether he ever saw such a culti- 
vated country in Persia. “ Never,” said he : “ Persia is 
a hilly country, and there is no tillage like this in any 
part of it I left Persia, with my father, twenty-two 
years ago, when I was twenty-two years of age, and I 
have still a very distinct recollection of what it was then. 
There is no country in the world, sir,” said the Nazim, 

“ like Hindoostan, when it enjoys the blessings of a good 
government. The purgunnah of Kheree, in which we 

i 2 
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now are, is all held by the heads of three families of 
Janwar Rajpoots : Rajah Ajub Sing, of Kymara ; Anrod 
Sing, of Oel ; and Uifirao Sing, of Mahewa. There are 
only sixty-six * villages of Khalsa, or Crown lands left, 
yielding twenty-one thousand rupees a-year. The rest 
have been all absorbed by the heads of these Rajpoot 
families. 



Villages. 

Jumma. 

Kymara . . . 

. 82 

. . . 13,480 0 0 

Oel ..... 

. 170 

. . . 54,700 0 0 

Maliewa • . . 

. 70 

. . . 20,835 0 0 


322 

8!), Ill 0 0 

Khalsa . . • 

. m 

. . . 21,881 0 0 


388 

. . . 1,10,992 0 0 


v 


44 These heads of families have each a fort, surrounded 
by a strong fence of bamboos, and mounted with good 
guns ; and the King cannot get so large a revenue from 
them as he did thirty years ago, in the time of Hakeem 
Mehndee, though their lands are as well tilled now as 
they were then, and yield more rent to their holders. 
They spend it all in keeping up large armed bands to 
resist the Government ; but they certainly take care of 
their cultivators and tenants of all kinds, and no man 
dares molest them. 

4< But,” said Bukhtawur Sing, 44 this beautiful scene 
would all be changed were they encouraged or permitted 
to contend with each other for the possession of the lands. 
I yesterday saw a great number of the merchants of 
Kymara following the Resident’s camp ; and, on asking 
them why, they told # me that the order from Court ob- 
tained by Gholam Ruza for you (the Nazim) to assist the 
Oel chief, Anrod Sing, in despoiling Rajah Ajub Sing of 
his estate, had driven out all who had no fields of corn or 
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other local ties to detaih them, and had anything to lose 
by remaining. The chief and his retainers were repairing 
their, fort, and preparing to fight for their possessions to 
the last; and if you take your disorderly force against 
them according to orders, the crops now in the ground 
will be all destroyed, and the numerous fields *now pre- 
pared to receive sugar-cane and the autumn seed will be 
left waste : they will make reprisals upon Oel ; others of 
their clan will join in the strife ; and this district will be 
what that of Bharwara, which we have just left, now is. 
The merchants are in the right, sir, to make off: no pro- 
perty in such a scene is ever safe. There is no property, 
sir, like that in the Honourable Company’s paper : it is 
the only property that we can enjoy in peace. You feel no 
anxiety about it. It doubles itself in fifteen or sixteen 
years ; and you go on from generation to generation 
enjoying your five per cent., and neither fearing nor 
annoying anybody.” 

The two villages of Oel and Dhukwa adjoin each other, 
and form a large town ; but the dwelling-houses have a 
wretched appearance, consisting of naked mud walls, with 
but a few more grass-choppers than are usually found 
upon them in Oude towns. There is a good-looking 
temple, dedicated to Mahadeo, in the centre of the town, 
and the houses are close upon the ditch of the fort, whigli 
has its bamboo-fence inside its ditch and outer mud walls. 
I have written to the Durbar to recommend that the order 
for the attack upon Rajah Ajub Sing be countermanded, 
and more pacific measures adopted for the settlement of 
the claims of the Exchequer and Anrod Sing upon poor 
old Ajub Sing. 

The Kanoongoes of this place tell me that the dispute 
has arisen from a desire, on the part of the old man’s 
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■wife, to set aside the just claiiri of Jodha Sing, the old 
man’s nephew, to the inheritance, in favour of a lad whom 
she has adopted and brought up, by name Teeka Sing, in 
whose name the estate is now managed by a servant; 
that Jodha Sing is the rightful heir, and managed the 
■estate well for his uncle, after the death of his brother, 
till lately, when his aunt persuaded his uncle to break 
with him, which he did with reluctance ; that Jodha Sing 
now lives in retirement at his village of Barkerwa ; that 
Anrod Sing’s design upon the inheritance for his younger 
brother, Dirj Bijee Sing, is unjust ; and that he is, in 
consequence, obliged to prosecute it on the pretence of 
recovering money due, and supporting the claim of Jodha 
Sing, and in collusion with the officers of Government ; 
that Gholam Ruza, who has charge of the Iluzoor Ttihseel, 
is ready to adopt the cause of any one who' will pay him ; 
and that Anrod Sing is now at Lucknow paying his court 
to him, and getting these iniquitous orders issued. 

Oel was transferred to the Iluzoor Tuhscel in 1834, 
Kymara in 1836, and Malievva in 1839. These Rajpoot 
landholders do not often seize upon the lands of a relative 
at once, but get them by degrees by fraud and collusion 
with Government officers, so that they may share the 
■odium with them. They instigate these officers to de- 
mand more than the lands can pay ; offer the enhanced 
rate, and get the lands at once ; or get a mortgage, run 
up the account, and foreclose by their aid. They no 
sooner get the estate than they reduce the 'Government 
demand, by collusion or violence, to less than what the 
former proprietor had paid. 

March 9, 1850. — Lahurpoor, twelve miles, over a plain 
of doomuteea soil, well studded with groves and single 
trees, but not so fully cultivated the last half way as the 
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first. For the first, half way the road lies through the 
estate of Anrod Sing, of Oel ; but for the last it runs 
through that of Seobuksh Sing, a Gour Rajpoot, who has 
a fort near the town of Kuteysura, five miles from Lahnr- 
poor, and seven from Oel. It is of mud, and hate a ditch 
all round, and a bamboo-fence inside the outer walls. It 
is of great extent, but not formidable against well-pro- 
vided troops. The greater part of the houses in the town 
are in ruins, and Seobuksh has the reputation of being a 
reckless and improvident landholder. lie is said not 
only to take from his tenants higher rates of rent than ho 
ought, but to extort from them very often a property tax, 
highly and capriciously rated. This is what the people 
call the bhalmamae , of which they have a very great 
abhorrence. “ You are a bhala manwt ” (a gentleman, or, 
man of substance), he says to his tenant, “ and must have 
property worth at least a thousand rupees. I want money 
sadly, and must have one-fifth : give me two hundred 
rupees.” This is what the people call “ bhalmamae ,” or 
rating a man according to his substance ; and to say that 
a landlord or governor does this, is to say that he is a 
reckless oppressor, who has no regard to obligations or to 
consequences. 

There arc manifest signs of the present landholder^ 
Seobuksh Sing, being of this character ; but others, not 
less manifest, of his grandfather having been a better 
man, in the fine groves which surround Lahurpoor, and 
the villages between this place and Kuteysura, all of 
which are includSd in his estate. These groves were, for 
the most part, planted during the life of his grandfather 
by men of substance, who were left free to dispose of 
their property as they thought best. 

All the native gentlemen who rode with me remarked 

O * 
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on the beauty of the approach to Lahurpoor, in which a 
rich carpet of spring crops covers the surface up to the 
groves, and extends along under the trees which have 
been recently planted. There are many young groves 
about the place, planted by men who have acquired pro- 
perty by trade, and by the savings out of the salaries and 
perquisites of office at Lahurpoor, which is the residence 
of the Nazim, or local governor, during several months in 
the year ; and the landlord, Seobuksh, cannot venture to 
exact his property-tax from them. The air and water are 
much praised, and the general good health of the troops, 
civil establishments, and residents of all classes, show' 
that the climate must be good. The position, too, is well 
chosen with reference to the districts, and the character 
of the people under the control of the governor of the 
Khyrabad district. 

The estate of Seobuksh is very extensive. The soil is all 
good and the plain level, so that every part of it is capable 
of tillage, llutun Sing, the father of Seobuksh, is said 
to have been a greater rack-renter, rebel, and robber than 
his son is, and together they have injured the estate a 
good deal, and reduced it from a rent-roll of one hundred 
thousand to one of forty. Its rent-roll is now estimated 
in the public accounts at 54,040, out of which is deducted 
a nankar of 17,587, leaving a Government demand of 
only 37,053. This he can’t pay ; and he has shut him- 
self up sullenly in his mud fort, where the Nazim dares 
not attack him. He is levying contributions from the 
surrounding villages, but has not yet plundered or burnt 
down any. He was lately in prison for two years ; but 
released on the security of Kajah Lonee Sing, of Mitholee, 
whose wife is his wife’s sister. He, however, says that he 
was pledged to produce him when required, not before 
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the present Nazim, but his ‘predecessor; and that he is no 
longer bound by this pledge. This reasoning would, of 
course, have no weight with the Government authorities, 
nor would it be had recourse to were Lonee Sing less 
strong. Each has a strong fort and a band of steady 
men. The Nazim has not the means to attack Seobuksh, 
and dares not attack Lonee Sing, as his estate of Pyla is 
in the “ Huzoor Tuhseel,” and under the protection of 
Court favourites, who are well paid by him. 

Lonee Sing’s estate of Mitholee is in the Mahomdee 
district, and under the jurisdiction of the Amil ; and it is 
only the portion, consisting of one hundred and four re- 
cently-acquired villages, which he holds in tlje Pyla estate, 
in the Khyrabad district, that has been made over to the 
Huzoor Tuhseel.* He o tiered an increased rate for these 
villages to the then Amil, Bhowood Dowlah, in the year 
a.d. 1840. It was accepted, and he attacked, plundered, 
and murdered a good many of the old proprietors, and 
established such a dread among them, that he now 
manages them with little difficulty. Basdeo held four- 
teen of these villages under mortgage, and sixteen more 
under lease. He had his brother, maternal uncle, and a 
servant killed by Lonee Sing, and is now reduced to 
beggary. Lonee Sing took the lease in March,) 1840, 
and commenced this attack in May. 

The Nazim had with him, of infantry, 1. Futteh Aesh 
Nujecbs. 2. Wuzeree, ditto. 3. Zuffurj Mobaruk Te- 
linga. 4. Futteh Jung ditto; Ruza Kolee Khan. 5. 
Captain Barlow’s ditto. Eleven guns. But, being unable 
to get any duty from the three regiments first named, he 
offered to dispense with the two first, on condition that 

Anrod Sing holds twenty-eight villages in the Pyla estate, acquired 
in the same way as thoso held by Lonee Sing. 
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the command of the third should be placed at his disposal 
for his son or nephew. 

This request was complied with ; and, on paying a fee 
of five thousand rupees, he got the dress of investiture, and 
offered it to Lieutenant Orr, a very gallant officer, the. 
second in command of Captain Barlow’s corps, as the 
only way to render the corps so efficient as he required it 
to be. The Durbar took away the two regiments ; but, 
as soon as they heard that Lieutenant Orr was to com- 
mand the third, they appointed Fidda Hoseyn, brother of 
the ruffian Mahommed Hoseyn, who had held the district 
of Mahomdee, and done so much mischief to it. Fidda 
Hoseyn, of course, paid a high sum for the command to 
be exacted from his subordinates, or the people of the 
district in which it might be employed ; and the regiment 
has remained worse than useless. Of the eleven guns, 
five are useless on the ground, and without bullocks. The 
bullocks for the other six are present, but too weak to 
draw anything. They had had no grain for many years ; 
but within the last month they have had one-half seer 
each per day out of the one seer and half paid for by 
Government. There is no ammunition, stores, or any- 
thing else for the guns,* and the best of thy carriages are 
liable to fall to pieces with the first discharge. They are 
not allowed to repair them, but must send them in to get 
them changed for others when useless. The Durbar 
knows that if they allow the local officers to charge for 
the repair of guns, heavy charges will be made, and no 
gun ever repaired ; and the local officers know that if 
they send in a gun to be repaired at Lucknow, they will 
get in exchange one painted to look well, but so flimsily 
done up that it will go to pieces the first or second time 
it is fired. 
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Captain Barlow’s corps is a good one, and the men are 
finer* than any that I have seen in our own infantry regi- 
ments, though they get duly five rupees a-month each, 
while ours get seven. They prefer this rate undfer 
European officers in the Oud<j service, to the seven rupees 
a-month which sipahees get in ours, though they have no 
pension establishment or extra allowance while inarching. 
They feel sure that their European commandants will 
secure them their pay sooner or later ; they escape many 
of the harassing duties to which our sipahees are liable'; 
they have leave to visit their homes one month in twelve ; 
they never have to march out of Oude to distant stations, 
situated in had climates ; they get fuel and fodder, and 
often food, for nothing ; their baggage is always carried 
for them at the publifc cost. But to secure them their 
pay, arms, accoutrements, clothing, &c., the commandant 
must be always about the Court himself, or have an 
ambassador of some influence there at great cost. Captain 
Barlow is almost alf his time at Court, as much from 
choice as expediency, drawing all his allowances aud 
emoluments of all kinds, while his second in command 
performs his regimental duties for him. The other officers 
like this, because they know that the corps could not pos- 
sibly be kept in the state it is without it. Captain Barlow 
has lately obtained three thou.-and rupees for the repair 
of his six gun-carriages, tumbrils, &c., that is, live hun- 
dred for each. They had not been repaired for ten years ; 
hardly any of the others have been repaired for the last 
twenty or thirty years. 

The Nazim of this district of Khyrabad has taken the 
farm of it for one year at nine lacs of rupees, that is one 
lac and a half less than the rate at which it was taken by 
his predecessor last year. He tells me, that he was 
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obliged to enter into engagements to pay in gratuities 
fifty thousand to the minister, of which he has as yet paid 
only five thousand; twenty-five thousand to the Dewan, 
Balkishun, and seven thousand to Gholam Ruza, who has 
charge of the Huzoor Tuhgeel — that he was obliged to 
engage to pay four hundred rupees a-month, in salaries, 
to men named by the Dewan, who do no duty, and never 
show their faces to him ; and similar sums to the crea- 
tures of the minister and others — that he was obliged to 
pay gratuities to a vast number of understrappers at 
Court — that he was not made aware of the amount of 
these gratuities, &c., till he had received his dress of 
investiture, and had merely promised to pay what his pre- 
decessor had paid — that when about to set out, the me- 
morandum of what his predecessor' had paid was put into 
his hand, and it was then too late to remonstrate or draw 
back. There may be some exaggeration in the rate of 
the gratuities demanded ; but that he has to pay them to 
the persons named 1 have no doubt whatever, because all 
men in charge of districts have to pay them to those per- 
sons, whether they hold the districts in contract or in 
trust. 

The Zuffer Mobaruk regiment, with its commandant, 
Fidda Iloseyn, is now across the Ghagra in charge of 
Dliorchra, an estate in the forest belonging to Rajah 
Arjun Sing, who has absconded in consequence of having 
been ruined by the rapacity of a native collector last year ; 
and they arc diligently employed in plundering all the 
people who remain. The estate paid 2,75,000 a-year 
till these outrages began ; and* it cannot now pay fifty 
thousand. Arjun Sing and Seobuksh Sing, of Kuteysura, 
are the only refractory landholders in the Khyrabad dis- 
trict at present. 
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March 10, 1850. — Halted at Lahurpoor. There is 
good ground for large civil and military establishments to 
the south of the town, about a mile out, on the left of ^he 
road leading to Khyrabad. It is a fine open plain of light 
soil. New pucka-weUs would be required ; and some loifr 
ground, near the south and north, would also require to be 
drained, as water lies in it during the rains. • There is 
excellent ground nearer the town on the same side, but 
the mango-groves are thick and numerous, and would 
impede the circulation of air. The owners would, more- 
over, be soon robbed of them were a cantonment, or civil 
station, established among or very near to them. The 
town and site of any cantonment, or civil station, should 
be t^aken from the Kuteysiira estate, and due compensa- 
tion made to the holder, Seobuksht The town is a poor 
one ; and the people are keeping their houses uncovered, 
and removing their property under the apprehension that 
Seobuksh will attack and plunder the place. All the 
merchants and respectable landholders, over the districts 
bordering on the Tarae forest, through which we have 
passed, declare, that all the colonies of Budukh dacoits, 
who had, for many generations, up to 1842, been located 
in this forest, have entirely disappeared. Not a family of 
them can now be found anywhere in Oude. Six or eight 
hundred of their brave and active men used to sally forth 
every year, and carry their depredations into Bengal, 
Behar, and all the districts of the north-west provinces. 
Their suppression has been a great benefit conferred’ upon 
the people of India by the British Government. 

March 11,-1850. — Kusreyla, ten miles, over a plain of 
excellent muteear soil scantily cultivated, but studded 
■with fine trees, single and in groves. Kusreyla' is among 
the three hundred villages which have been lately taken 
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in mortgage from the proprietors, and in lease from 
Government, by Monowur-od Dowlah, the nephew and 
heir of the late Hakeem Mehndee. He is inviting and 
locating in these villages many cultivators of the best 
classes ; and they will all soon be in a line state of tillage. 
No soil can be finer, and no acre of it is incapable of 
hearing fine crops. The old proprietors and lessees, to 
whom he had lent money on mortgage, have persuaded 
him to foreclose, that they may come under so substantial 
and kind a landholder. They prefer holding the sub-lease 
under such a man, to holding the lease directly under 
Government, subject to the jurisdiction of the Nazim. 
Monowur-od Dowlah pays forty thousand rupees a-year 
for the whole to Government, and has had the whole 
transferred to the lluaoor Tuhseel. 

The Nazim of Khyrabad rode by my side during this 
morning’s march, and at my request he described the 
mutiny which took place in two of the regiments that 
attended him in the siege of Jlhitolee, just before I crossed 
the Ghagra at Byramghat,. These were the Futteh Aesli, 
and the Wuzeeree. Their commandants are Alice Ho- 
seyn, a creature of one of the singers, Kootab Allee ; and 
Mahommed Akhbur, a creature of the minister’s. They 
were earnestly urged by the minister and Nazim to join 
their regiments for the short, time they would be on this 
important service, but in vain ; nothing could induce 
them to quit the Court. All the corps mentioned above, 
as attending the Nazirn, were present, and the siege had 
begun when, on the 17th of November, some shopkeepers 
in camp, having been robbed during the night by some 
thieves, shut up their shops, and prepared to leave the 
camp in a body. The siege could not go on if the traders 
all left the place ; and he sent a messenger to call the 
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principal men that he might talk to them. They refused 
to move, and the messenger, finding that they were ready 
to set ont, seized one of them by the waist-band, and when 
he Resisted, struck him on the head with a stick, and said 
he would make him go to his master. The man called 
out to some sipahees of the Wuzeeree regiment, who were 
near, to rescue him. They did so : the messenger strug- 
gled to hold his grasp, but was dragged off and beaten, 
lie returned the blows; the sipahees drew their swords: 
he seized one of the swords and ran off towards his mas- 
ter’s tent, waiving it over his head, to defend himself, 
followed by some of the sipahees. The others ran back 
to the grove in which their regiment and the Futteh Aesh 
were bivouaced ; both regiments seized their arms and ran 
towards the Nazim’s tents ; and when they got within two 
hundred yards, commenced firing upon them. 

The Nazim had with him only a few of his own armed 
.servants. They seized their arms, and begged permission 
to return the fire, but were restrained til) the regiment 
came near, and two tomandars, or officers, who stood by 
the Nazim, were shot down, one dead, and the other dis- 
abled. His men could be restrained no longer, and they 
shot down two of the foremost of the assailants. The Nazim 
then sent off to Lieutenant Orr, who was exercising his 
corps with blank cartridge on the parade ; and, supposing 
that one of these regiments was doing the same thing near 
the Nazim’s tents, he paid no attention to them. lie and 
his brother, the Adjutant, ran forward, and entreated the 
two regiments to cease firing ; and the Nazim sent out 
Syud Seoraj-od Deen (the commandant of the Bhurmar 
regiment, stationed in the adjoining district of Ram- 
nugger Dhumeree, who had just come to him on a visit), 
with the Koran in his hand, to do the same. The remon- 
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strances of both 'were in vain. They continued to fire 
upon the Nazim, and Lieutenant Orr went off to bring up 
his regiment, which stood ready to move on the parade. 
Alarmed at this, the two regiments ran off to their grove, 
and the firing ceased. 

During all this time, the other two regiments, the 
ZufFer Mobaruk and Futteh Jung, stood looking on as 
indifferent spectators; and afterwards took great credit 
to themselves for not joining in this attempt to blow up 
the viceroy, who was obliged, the next day, to go to their 
camp and apologize humbly for his men having presumed 
to return their fire, which he declared that they had done 
without his orders ! On his doing this, they consented to 
forego their claim to have the unhappy messenger sent 
to their camp to be executed ; and to remain with him 
during the siege. As to taking any part in the siege and 
assault on the fort, that was altogether out of their line. 
Ruza Kolee Khan, the commandant of the Futteh Jung„ 
was at Lucknow during this mutiny, but he joined a few 
days after. Lieutenant Orr gave me the same narrative 
of the affair at the dinner-table last night ; and said, that 
he and his brother had a very narrow escape — that his 
regiment would have destroyed all the mutineers had they 
been present ; and he left them on the parade lest he 
might not be able to restrain them in such a scene. Even 
this mutiny of the two regiments could not tempt their 
commandants to leave Court, where they are still enjoying 
the favour of their patrons, the minister and the singers, 
and a large share of the pay and perquisites of their 
officers and sipahees, though the regiments have been sent 
off to the two disturbed districts of Sundela and Salone. 

They dare not face the most contemptible enemy, but 
they spare not the weak and inoffensive of any class, age, 



